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new health care exchange 
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TUESDAYS 


FOR RESERVATIONS 1 1 

(802) 448-3070 or bluebirdbbq.com 


: ASHION'S NIGHT 
BURLINGTON 

THURSDAY SEPT. 26™5-9™ 

SPECIAL SALE. TREATS. 
DENIM RAFFLE MODELS. 
DJ. FITTING EXPERTS 
Jfi AND MORE' 


JOIN US FOR LUNCH. 
DINNER, or LATE NIGHT 

189 BANK ST. BTV at the old Oasis 

Cortijo .com 


802.540.1783 
61 Main Street 
pistouvt.com 


9ISTQ u 


Seasonally inspired modern French 
cuisine. Real wine, for the big thirst, 
for meditation, for jouissance. 

TTat and drink with us. 


1 purchase 1 


only luesdays 450-dose. 


+ local tacos, burritos, Mexican entrees, 
killer margaritas & fresh-squeezed juices 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com 1 802.860.2220 
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. P"“ed pork slid er 

• »« cheese 


catf 'sh sticks J 








Join us for Peak 

f~ ; Spruce Peak. 

Experiences PERFORM1NG 


SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 


2 Film 


THE MAGIC FLUTE (DIE ZAUBERFLOETE) (2013) 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 7:30 P.M. 


COOLPIX S31 


2.7" LCD Screen 
-3x Optical Zoom 
-720p HD Video 
- 1 0 Megapixels 
-Waterproof! Nikon 


Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


GREEN' 

'"“^Mountain 

rnamem/ 


Two great locations: 

Off Route 7 00 Staples Plaza 


Pop 


VIPERHOUSE 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 8 PM 

viperHouse is back for a reunion concert! Don't miss the chance to experience Vermont's 
legendary "spasm band." viperHouse played around 100 shows per year during Ihe late 
90's, bringing jazz to the dancefl oorfor audiences all over the east coast 


<®> 

Spruce Peak 
PERFORMING 
Arts Center 


Family 


Nova Scoti a s Acadian Ambassadors 

GRAND DERANGEMENT 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 7:30 PM 

All out explosion of lights, sounds, contagious 
rhythms and amazing step dandng. The whole 
family will love this exhilarati ng evening of 
Acadian music, celti c & fi ddle tunes, and even a 
bit of Broadwayl 


DAVID BROMBERG 
QUINTET 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, AT 8PM 

David Bromberg is an American multi - 
instrumentalist singer, and songwriter who plays 
bluegrass, blues, folk, jazz, country and western, and 
rock and roll equally well. He is known for his quirky, 
humorous lyrics, and the ability to play rhythm and 
lead guitar at the same ti me 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 




BEST BEER TOWN 

DiNEWENCUND. — 2012. 2013 - o.„ie winner 

- Boston ffiobt SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 2013 - Iron end Winner 


PIQ 


★STILLWATER SUNDAY ★ 

SEPTEMBER 29th 

NOON TO MIDNIGHT 

Brian Strumke of Sill water Artisanal joins us to collaborate on a special brew 


with Rock Art and Prohibition Pig's brewer Nate Johnson AND to showcase 
a fine lineup of his farrahouse-inspired offerings. 


23 South Main Street, Walerbury, Vermont -Ar prohibitionpig.com 










SKI & BOARD LEASING 

Kids Packages starting at $99 
Adult Packages starting at $179 

NEW THIS SEASON: 

Race Stock Equipment Leasing!! 


2014 WINTER 


SEASON'SGEAR 


VJAff Lts 


TREE WAfHE 

4 FREE LIFT TICKETS 


3 WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF $250 OR MORE AT THE AVALANCHE SALE 
PLUS 1 JAY TICKET WITH ANY ROSSIGNOL PURCHASE. 

(Some restrictions apply. See store or alpineshopvt.com for details) 


jayApeak 

VERMONT J 5 L 


Bolton Valley 


smugglers;notch 


1 1 84 WILLISTON RD. • S. BURLINGTON • 862-271 4 • M-F 1 0-8 SAT 9-8 SUN 9-7 
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W hat was that buzzing sound at the Statehouse on Tuesday 
morning? No. it wasn't a swarm of kil ler bees but a demonstra- 
tion of a radio-controlled unmanned aircraft, aka drone, hovering 
over the Golden Dome. The demo was part of a press conference 
by the American Civil Liberties Union of Vermont announcing the 
release of its new report Surveillance on the Northern Border. The 
ACLU's Allen Gilbert called it ‘the first drone flight ever over the 
Vermont Statehouse." The first known drone flight anyway. 

As Ken Picard explained in Tuesday's Off Message post, the drone 
flight was used to highlight Gilbert's contention that Vermonters are 
coming dangerously close to living in a total surveillance state. New 
technologies, including drones, facial-recognition software, auto- 
mated license-plate readers, cellphone tracking devices and the like 
are steadily eroding our privacy rights to the point where virtually all 
of our movements and activities can be tracked, recorded and stored 
for later analysis. 

Today, Vermonters can barely go anywhere." the report notes, 
"without creating a trail of digital information that pinpoints a per- 
son's whereabouts at nearly any time, day after day." An accompany- 
ing video makes the point using Abby Manock's brilliant 
live drawing on a whiteboard. 

Although the methods and technologies described in 
the report exist in other states, too, one thing that sets 
Vermont apart is the international boundary it shares 
with Canada. U.S. Border Patrol now claims the authority 
to stop and search vehicles and individuals anywhere 
within 100 miles of an international border, regardless 
of whether people intend to cross it. Because 94 percent 
of all Vermonters live within that 100-mile stop-and- 
search zone, the report notes, the Green Mountain State 
has become a 'perverse Ground Zero in the accelerating 
surveillance society." 

But reporters, photographers and TV crews watched 
the drone flight with fascination rather than horror — 
Gilbert even showed aerial footage shot by the drone at 
Burlington's Art Hop earlier this month — leaving one to wonder: Did 
the demo have the unintended effect of making every news agency 
in the state want one? 

Could add a whole new dimension to the iSpys in Seven Days. 
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facts 
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TRAGEDY IN 
SHOREHAM 

The driver who 
hit two cyclists 
in Shoreham was 
allegedly drunk 
and his license had 
been suspended 
since 1978. 

m 

WORST 

PROTEST EVER 

Maybe that Midd 
kid should have 
talked to an Abenaki 
personbefore 
ripping up a 9/11 
memorial in the 
tribe's name. 

& 

COOL TRIP 

The mag that 
claimed Arizona's 
fall foliage 
beats Vermont's 
advised readers 
to eat psychedelic 
mushrooms. That 
explains it. 



That the percentage of local ingredients 
the University of Vermont now requires 
in its food offerings — a threshold 
Rookie's Root Beer fails to meet. UVM 
has since banned the Vermont-made 
soda; Coke still gets a pass. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


1. WTF: “What's the story behind the sacred 
bricks of Norwich University?" by Jacque 
E. Day. "Rooks* at Norwich are warned that 
there's one spot on campus where they 
must never step. 

2. "School's Out for ... Six Weeks? Champlain 
Valley Parents Ponder Calendar 2.0" by 
Charles Eichacker. Some Vermont school 
officials want to trim summer vacation. 

3. Fair Game: "Hotel Lobbyists: Shumifn 
Hosts a DGA Schmooze-Fest, But 
Reporters Aren't Allowed" by Paul Heintz. 
Seven Days tried to get into a Manchester 
meeting and learned a thing or two about 
our 'transparency governor" in the process. 

4. "Chefs Bring Fine Dining to Sodexo" by 
Alice Levitt. Some of Vermont's best chefs 
are trading white-tablecloth restaurants for 
campus dining halls. 

5. Taste Test: Revolution Kitchen" by Corin 
Hirsch. Revolution Kitchen brings creative, 
meat-free dining back to Burlington. 


MILITARY- 

INDUSTRIAL 

TOURISM? 

First it was F-35s, 
now there's talk of 
a missile defense 
site in Vermont. 

What would 
Ethan Allen do? 


1 tweet of 







KEEP 

CALM 


AND 

SHOP 

ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

BROOKS 

COMING SOON 

PENDLETON 

21 ESSEX WAY. ESSEX. VT 
802.878.2851 

WWW. ESS EXOUTLETS.COM 


Creating 

the 

Flawless Face! 



laura mercier 


Mirrcr Mirror 

makeup • sklncare • day spa 
Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
wvw.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locallyglwned ~ Locally operated 


SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 



MORAN FIX 

Thanks to Megan James for her great ar- 
ticle on how the Moran Building inspires 
[“Beautiful Ruin," September 11]. One point 
in response: I was quoted as saying that “to 
take [the building] down is arguably more 
expensive” than saving it. To clarify, it is 
my understanding that Burlington taxpay- 
ers would foot the bill for removing Moran 
and installing lawn in its place. Whereas 
redevelopment of the building may utilize 
an array of public funding from sources 
other than city coffers. 

Charlie Tipper 

BURLINGTON 


CANT BEAR IT 

As someone who formerly worked to pro- 
tect critically endangered black bears in 
Asia and witnessed the torture and killing 
of these bears on “farms" there, I was natu- 
rally saddened to see the photo of the dead 
bear and horrified by Alice Levitt’s cavalier 
mention of hypothetically farming black 
bears for their meat [“Ursine Cuisine,” 
September 4]. Because it is illegal to kill 
endangered Asiatic black bears, “farmers” 
in Asia either raise bears in captivity or 
illegally capture them in the wild, subse- 
quently confining them in “crush cages” (a 
small cage with a crush bar in place so that 
the bear can never move) for decades, milk- 
ing them for their highly prized bile. Ms. 
Levitt would do well to visit ammalsasia. 
org and see some of the more than 10,000 


bears on “farms” who are slowly tortured 
(confined in captivity, in cages stacked on 
top of each other, teeth removed, claws 
and often paws removed, holes drilled into 
them to remove their bile) and then killed 
for their parts and meat. Makes the idea of 
farming black bear for a tasty burger, even 
if mentioned in jest, far less palatable. 

Andrea Mowrer 
BURLINGTON 


QUESTION FOR LISMAN 

About your hope for Vermont, Mr. Lisman 
[Fair Game, August 28]: Please tell us re- 
tired people livingon fixed incomes howyou 
plan to keep us in our homes. Many people 
who have your financial means and made 
their money here have chosen to take that 
money and move to income-tax-free states, 
leaving us middle-income people here to 
foot the bills. We now struggle to make our 
property tax payments. You came back, and 
I laud you for that, but what is your answer 
to our very serious concern? I live on a very 
small lake in the Northeast Kingdom — for 
now. If you can help us stay, you will get our 
pledged support. No B.S. — just facts. 

Michael C. Vinton 

EAST CHARLESTON 


SYRIA'OUSLY SEVEN DAYS ? 

While I loved Tim Newcomb’s “retir- 
ing Vermont Yankee” cartoon and have 
framed Entergy Nuclear’s full-page mea 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


culpa advertorial (the one on September 
4 was one for the ages — thanks), the oft- 
astute Paul Heintz's Fair Game column 
on Syria seemed a slapdash shill-fest-ian 
stinker. Why does Heintz accept the U.S. 
government’s official story that the Syrian 
government gassed its own citizens when 
evidence suggests it may have been Syrian 
rebels? Why does Heintz spill valuable ink 
painting our three Vermont congressmen 
into an impossible “choose your poison" = 
false choice comer — bomb Syria or watch 
Syria kill more civilians — while two thirds 
of them are on summer vacation? 

Some suggestions for Paul: 
Contextualize the Syrian situation for us, 
your readers — Iran, Israel, Russia, etc. Ask 
hard questions of the official D.C.-based 
story. Consider the U.S. government’s 
history of collusion with corporate main- 
stream media “news” flacks to deploy 
propagandistic pro-war false flaggery. To 
wit: the Mexican-American War's “spot” 
resolutions; “Remember the Maine; to 
Hell with Spain”; the Zimmerman tele- 
gram and the Creel Commission (WWI); 
Japan’s alleged Pearl Harbor “surprise 
attack” (WWII); Vietnam’s Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution; Iraq’s never discovered WMD 
and alleged involvement in 9/11. It might be 
worth mentioning the U.S.’ mixed Middle 
East record: USAID money countered with 
state-sponsored violence; record arms 
sales to despots, CIA secret torture pris- 
ons, toxic DU desert piles; Obama’s record 
number of drone strikes. 

Waging war is bloody business for the 
U.S. and demands courageous indepen- 
dent journalists willing to ask hard ques- 
tions, not regurgitate the party line. As 
Vermont's biggest alt-weekly, Seven Days 
can and must do better. 

Rob Williams 

WAITSFIELD 


JUDGMENT CALLS 

Rick Kisonak has certainly distinguished 
himself recently. He awarded five stars to 
what was unquestionably the worst film 
of the decade (for anyone with an IQ over 
77, at least), This Is the End [Movie Review, 
June 19]. Then he gave one star to Blue 
Jasmine, a likely Best Picture nominee and 
guaranteed Best Actress Oscar winner for 
Cate Blanchett [Movie Review, August 28]. 
Maybe try him on restaurants? 


Paul Heintz, on the other hand, de- 
serves all the praise it's possible to give 
for trying to shine light into the dark little 
world of pols and palm-greasers [Fair 
Game, September 11]. That took guts. 
Thank you, Paul. 

James Tabor 

WAITSFIELD 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 
HISTORY LESSON 

[Re "School's Out for ... Six Weeks? 
Champlain Valley Parents Ponder Calendar 
2.0,” September 11]: In 1971 CVU decided to 
go to year-round school the following year 
in an effort to address overcrowding with 
a plan called 45-15. The student body was 
to be divided into four equal-size groups, 
with staggered start dates, so that at any 
one time three of the four groups would 
be in attendance. Each group would attend 
classes for 45 days, then have 15 off. Officials 
“announced" this plan in an assembly and 
sent us all home with a quarter-size piece 
of paper to give to our parents to let them 
know of the change. Not the most astute 
way to let the community know of a major 
change, to say the least! 

When I came home and told my mother, 
she basically said, “Over my dead body.” 
She then led a yearlong citizen initiative to 
stop this plan and, essentially, won. A modi- 
fied attempt was made for one year, then 
dropped. While I definitely agreed with 
my mom (our family went away to a cher- 
ished family property the day school got 
out and came home on Labor Day), I often 
wondered what would have happened 
had the school administrators tried using 
a thoughtful process featuring respectful 
neighborhood discussions and information 
sharing, combined with a problem-solving 
component. In other words, true participa- 
tory democracy! It might have resulted in 
a solution acceptable to a large majority of 
the population that addressed underlying 
problems. Just a thought given the current 
effort to make a major societal change. 

Andrea McAuslan 
MARLBORO 


SAY SOMETHING! 



CORRECTION 

In last week’s story titled “In Burlington, 
Aspiring Strings Players Get a Head Start 
... After School,” we misidentified the 
teacher in the photo. It is Fran Taylor, not 
Rachel Keyser. 



Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy and length. 
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LOOKING FOR 

TRANSFORMATIt 


^tSCOUJVl ED 


organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 
^ a t bargain priCe ^ 


Fruit Me Up! 

100% Real fruit sauces. Perfect for 
school lunches or snacking on the 
go. All natural, gluten free, with 
no added sugar or preservatives. 
S3.99/pack of 4 with four 
flavor varieties! 

Mont Gravet 
Colombard 

This excellent wine from South 
West France recently came 
across our radar, and we love it. 
Highly aromatic, its fruit-forward 
character is nicely balanced by 
a crisp minerality. At $8.99, we 
deem this wine quite gulp-able! 

Syrup Special 

8 Oz. Mason Jars of Pure Maple 
Syrup from Butternut Mountain 
Farm are now just $5.99 each! An 
unbeatable deal, so have some 
pancakes this weekend. 


OlEESE TjRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


1186 Williiton Rd„ So. Burlington \T 05103 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wwtv.cheesetraders.com 


beer fhere is Freedom, 
wafer fhere is baeferia. 


come celebrate all these 
wonderful things Frfday nife/ 
BEN FRANFLlN af s 
FAT WRIGHT af t 


f^ED Square 


WED 9/18 MINT JULEP 7PM 
DJCRE8 11PM 

THU 9/19 VEDIRA 7PM / BUCK BRICK 8:30PM 
D JAY BARON/DJ CRE8 10PM 
FRI 9/20 BENJAMIN FRANKUN 5PM 

KAT WRIGHT 8 INDOMITABLE SOUL 8PM 
SAT 9/21 J. RUMNEY 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 

ERIN HARPE & THE DELTA SWINGERS 8PM 
MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS UPM 
SUN 9/22 SUPER SPECIAL SUNDAY SURPRISEI 
MON 9/23 ALMA 8 THE SOUL DAGGERS 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 10PM 
TUE9/2A JAKE WHITESELL TRIO 7PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 
WED 9/25 HOPTRONICA 9PM 

i$6 church Sf reef, Burlington 
Having a party? Renf f he blue room/ 
inC<>0reds<iuareVf.c«m 






gold RUTLAND 
SPONSORS: 'herald^ 


GE Aviation (FOLEY) 


evening with 


WOODI 




Duboff Shearer r 
Dentistry HONDA 1 


AND FULL 
BAND 


ALLMAN 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 • 8 PM 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1 • 8 PM 


FULL SCHEDULE 
AVAILABLE AT 


30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


2013/2014 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22 • 8PM 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9 • 8PM 
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dear^/lucy. 


7t J Ui t/ie /n, 




Carry the right bag for 

ANY OCCASION. 
WE'VE GOT NEW TOTES, 
CROSSBODIES, CLUTCHES, 
AND SHOULDER BAGS FOR 
FALL FROM COLE HAAN, 
Frye a Rebecca minkoff 



REBECC/WIINKOFF 

AT DEAR LUCY 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 



2013-20W All Access 

SEASON PASSES 

Prices go up after Sept. 23! 


V 



a season pass to your 
LOCAL MOUNTAIN. 


Adult: $569 
Youth (7-17): $ 159 * 

Senior (65-74): $299 

’When purchased with parent's 
Adult All Access Season Pass. 

NEW for 2013-14! 

Senior Plus (75+) . $29 
Night Pass (All Ages): $119 

Season long ski & snowboard leases 
for all ages starting at $99. 

Bolton Valley 





boltonvalley.com • 1 .877.9BOLTON 


Bolton Valley and Smugglers' Notch Resort have joined forces to offer full-time college 
students an unrestricted, all access pass to both Bolton & Smuggs for just $249 if you 
purchase by Halloween 2013. 










FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



“AMERICA’S BEST SINGER.” 

- Time Magazine 

Cassandra 

Wilson 

7pm, Sunday, 
September 22 

Fuller Hall 

St. Jolinsbury Academy 


TICKETS $36 TO $56. 
STUDENTS $20. 
DRESS CIRCLE SEATS: $74. 


Available at Catamount Box 
Office. Call 802-748-2600 
Online sales: 
KingdomCounty.org 


Presented by KCP 
working with 
Lyndon State College, 
Passumpsic 
i Savings Bank, 
i) Catamount Arts, 
i and St. Johnsbury 
,1 Academy. 


i VBA* 


VPR 



Guns, Planes and 
Missiles — Oh, My! 


W ith a 7-month-old strapped to 
her chest, ann braden stood 
at a Statehouse podium last 
May and urged the Vermont 
legislature to address gun safety. Invoking 
recent mass shootings in Aurora, Colo., and 
Newtown, Conn., the Brattleboro mother 
of two said Vermont “cannot afford to turn 
a blind eye” to gun violence. 

“The governor likes to say that if ev- 
erybody treated guns the way we do in 
Vermont, there wouldn’t be a problem. But 
there are lots of responsible gun owners in 
Connecticut and Colorado,” Braden told a 
small crowd of supporters wearing match- 
ing green T-shirts. “The thing about guns 
is, it just takes one irresponsible person 
and one split second to pull the trigger. We 
can't afford to wait 'til we have our own 

As Braden spoke, harried lawmakers 
strode through the ornate Cedar Creek 
Room, heads down and minds on more 
immediate business. The legislature would 
adjourn in days, and every last piece of 
gun-related legislation had been shot to 
pieces months before. 

Braden’s mission was hopeless, at least 
for the time being. But she pledged to carry 

"This issue is not going away. And we 
are not going away. We are just getting 
started,” she told advocates and reporters. 
“We will be here next session, and we will 

Four months later, Braden says the 
group she cofounded, Gun Sense Vermont, 
has grown to more than 1000 members and 
is planning a far more serious and strategic 
push at the Statehouse this winter. 

Rather than advocate for the most divi- 
sive approaches to gun control — such as 
bans on specific types of weapons and am- 
munition — the organization plans to push 
for measures Braden thinks have wider 
support. On its wish list are expanded 
background checks, tougher gun traffick- 
ing laws, a safer gun storage mandate and 
a state ban on felons possessing firearms. 

Significantly, Braden says her group is 
planning to retain the A-iist Montpelier 
lobbying firm Sirotkin & Necrason, which 
last year successfully pushed to decrimi- 
nalize small amounts of marijuana and to 
let physicians prescribe life-ending drugs 
for the terminally ill. 

After yet another mass shooting just this 
week — this time at the Washington Navy 
Yard in Washington, D.C. — Braden and her 
allies will have one more tragic episode to 
point to when they make their case. 

“What I feel good about is that we’re 
putting forward something 85 percent 
of Vermonters support,” Braden says, 


referring to a February survey conducted 
by the Castleton Polling Institute. “It's this 
middle-of-the-road approach. I think that 
politicians will feel OK — that this is some- 
thing they can stand up for. Nobody will be 
committing political suicide over it.” 

So Braden might hope. 

But as Sen. phil baruth (D-Chittenden) 
learned last January, leading the charge on 
gun control in Vermont can leave you in a 
perilous place. After introducing legislation 
to ban assault weapons and high-capacity 
ammunition, Baruth found himself in the 
crosshairs of the state’s uncompromising 
gun-rights crowd. Five days later, he with- 
drew his bill under withering criticism. 

WE RE PUTTING 
FORWARD SOMETHING 

85 PERCENT OF 
VERMONTERS SUPPORT. 

ANN BRADEN 

Despite pledges from legislative lead- 
ership to consider other measures, hold 
hearings and form a "task force” to study 
the issue, the gun debate was over before 
it even began. 

“Last time I feel like I went out sort of 
assuming there would be some support for 
what I wanted to do, and I was just wrong. 
Flat out. I was the only one who supported 
that bill,” Baruth says he recently told Gun 
Sense Vermont members. “So I told them I 
want to do it in a much smarter way next 
time. I want to see that there’s support out 

Baruth adds, “I just don’t think it’s 
productive if there are zero votes to go 
forward with something." 

evan hughes, a vice president of the 
Vermont Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
says he doesn't expect the political cal- 
culus to change next session — no matter 
how much lobbying Gun Sense does. 

“I think the state is satisfied with the 
gun laws it has because they work for 
Vermont,” Hughes says, adding that the 
state’s political leaders “understand the 
logic of our positions.” 

According to the Castleton poll, 75 
percent of Vermonters believe that those 
purchasing firearms at gun shows should 
undergo federal background checks, while 
only 20 percent oppose the idea. Castleton 
found that slimmer majorities — 66 per- 
cent and 61 percent, respectively — favor 
banning the sale of high-capacity maga- 
zines and assault weapons. 


But Hughes questions those results, 
saying, "I don’t think the Castleton poll 
was accurate." 

Whether it is or it isn’t, two top 
Democrats told Seven Days this week 
they have no interest in pursuing new 
gun laws this winter. Citing last week’s 
recall of two Colorado state senators 
who advocated for gun control, House 
Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown) 
said Monday, “You really have to lay the 
groundwork outside of the legislature to 
get the public ready even before you start 
in the legislature.” 

Though Braden might argue that’s pre- 
cisely what her group is trying to do, Smith 
said emphatically, “I don’t think the issue 
is ready for legislation in 2014.” 

Gov. peter shumlin, one of the state’s 
strongest gun-rights supporters, said 
Monday he’s not budging from his position 
that only the federal government can ef- 
fectively address gun violence. 

“I applaud their efforts, but my posi- 
tion hasn’t changed,” he said. “I believe 
we need a 50-state solution, and that's the 
only thing that's going to work." 

Given the passion surrounding the 
issue, KSE Partners lobbyist tood bailey, 
who is not involved in the debate, predicts 
gun-control efforts “will be the biggest 
issue we've seen in Vermont since civil 
unions.” 

“Just like the effort to pass civil unions 
and eventually marriage equality, both 
sides in the gun debate know they’re the 
ones having their rights violated, and that 
makes for very contentious and interesting 
politics,” Bailey says. 

Braden's passion comes from Newtown, 
where her mother and stepfather live. It 
was there, on her way back from a gun 
control rally in D.C. last January, that she 
decided to get involved. 

“That’s not a community where you 
think, 'This place has a gun problem.’ If 
it can happen there, it can happen any- 
where,” she says. “You can't prevent all 
violence, but I feel like we have a respon- 
sibility to look at what we’re doing as a 
society and ask, 'What are we doing?'” 

Breaking Down Silos 

Severe cases of politician-induced whip- 
lash were reported throughout Chittenden 
County last Thursday. 

That morning, Sen. Patrick leahy's 
office announced that the Missile Defense 
Agency had selected Jericho’s Camp Ethan 
Allen as one of five finalists to host a mas- 
sive new installation from which nuclear- 
armed, intercontinental ballistic missiles 
could be shot down. 

No, seriously. 



= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM =. 


Leahy quickly made clear he vehe- 
mently opposed the idea. The so-called 
ground-based midcourse defense system, 
Leahy said, is a “monumental waste of 
money,” “technologically challenged” and 
doesn’t belong in Vermont. 

In short order, the state’s top-elected 
officials were tripping over themselves to 
out-oppose the plan. Congressman peter 
welch (D-Vt.) won top honors, calling the 
notion “absurd” and “the wrong location 
for a bad idea and dead on arrival.” 

Guess we know where he stands! 

That’s when the whiplash kicked in 
— at least, for those whoVe been follow- 
ing the protracted debate over whether 
to base 16 to 24 next-generation fighter 
jets two towns away from Jericho, at 
the Vermont Air National Guard’s South 
Burlington base. 

For years, Leahy, Welch, 

Shumlin and Sen. bernie 
sanoers (I-Vt.) have eagerly 
courted the F-35s, which 
would replace the Guard’s 
aging F-16s. Their rationale for supporting 
the basing? 

Jobs, jobs and more jobs. 

I'll be the first to confess that I don't 
know much about shooting down ICBMs. 
Heck, I couldn’t find my way out of a mis- 
sile silo. But here's one thing I do know: If 
the Pentagon built a $1 to $5 billion missile 
defense facility in Jericho — that's how 
much Reuters estimates it’d cost — it’d be 
the biggest job creator in Vermont since 
Ben & Jerry figured out how to market ice 
cream to stoners. 

Think about all that work for silo build- 
ers! And the guys who feed hamburgers to 
the silo builders! And, um, the guys who 
get to push the shiny red button! 

So why do Vermont's “fighting four” 
politicians support the one but not the 
other? We put the question directly to them. 

"He has long been a critic of the 
strategic premise, the enormous cost 
and the troubled record of ballistic mis- 
sile defense systems," explained Leahy 
spokesman david carle. “However, he and 
most Vermonters and most Americans 
understand there is a need for a national 
defense of our airspace and to protect our 
troops on the ground, and for an Air Force 
to handle those jobs.” 

Going for the rhetorical gold again, 
Welch spokesman ryan nickel said, "The 
question for the congressman is, what is 
necessary for the national defense? A re- 
placement for the aging F-16 fleet is neces- 
sary. A Reagan-era Star Wars fantasy is not.” 

Of course, when F-35 opponents raise 
concerns about the cost of that plane’s 
development and whether it’ll meet the 
military’s needs, Vermont pols have one 
response: jobs. All other concerns — about 
noise, safety, necessity and reliability — 
are dismissed out of hand. 

“Like it or not,” Sanders said in a state- 
ment last October, the F-3S is gonna get 


“If the F-3S ends up not being located 
here, it will end up at a National Guard 
base in Florida or South Carolina," Sanders 
continued. “I would rather it be here.” 

Right. So tell me again why we're not 
getting behind those missiles? 

Media Notes 

Vermont’s weekend television news war 
has officially begun. Earlier this month, 
WCAX-TV launched “The Weekend,” an 
hourlong newscast starting at 8 a.m. on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

Anchoring the show is Vermont native 
julie kelley, who returned to the Green 
Mountains after stints reporting in New 
York, Louisiana and Virginia. News direc- 
tor anson tebbetts says the CBS affiliate 
has hired five new staffers, including 
Kelley, to contribute to the show. 

Not to be outdone, soon 
after WCAX announced its 
expansion plans this summer, 
WPTZ-TV unveiled its own 
weekend newscast, called 
“Weekend Today” — and beat its competi- 
tion on air by a month. The program runs 
for two hours a day, starting at 5 a.m. on 
Saturdays and 6 a.m. on Sundays. 

Two weeks ago, the NBC affiliate 
brought on Catherine -cat- janisko to 
become the show’s permanent 
anchor. Janisko is a recent graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, where she 
covered the jerry sandusky child-moles- 
tation scandal. 

“The reaction we’ve gotten in the first 
few weeks now that we’ve had it on air has 
been unbelievably positive,” says WPTZ 
president and general manager kyle 
grimes. “The market was hungry for us to 
be in this time period.” 

Separately, WCAX recently lost re- 
porter deanna leblanc to an NBC affiliate 
in Virginia Beach. She joined Channel 3’s 
Rutland bureau in September 2011 and 
began covering Burlington this January. 

And as the Burlington Free Press' mike 
donoghue first reported last week, WCAX 
has fired veteran reporter matt henson. He 
had been on leave from the station since he 
was arrested in March for allegedly groping 
a Lyndon State College student at a local bar 
and pinning her against a wall. Henson pled 
not guilt)' to the charges in April. © 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz worked as Peter 
Welch’s communications director from 
November 2008 to March 2011. 
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Take Back Virginia? Old Dominion Dems 
Are Counting on Vermont-Born Robby Mook 




T he meteoric rise of the 

Democratic Party’s top young 
political strategist began at the 
Norwich transfer station. 
“Everybody has to go to the dump on 
weekends," Robby Mook explains. “My 
earliest memory campaigning was going 
to the dump to get petition signatures or 
handing out literature.” 

These days, the 33-year-old Vermont 
native is sorting the trash in another 
landfi 11 altogether: Virginia’s bitterly 
contested gubernatorial campaign, 
which has become the dirtiest and most 
important race of 2013. As campaign 
manager for Terry Me Auli° e — the 
former Democratic National Committee 
chairman and Clinton family consigliere 
— Moots job is to turn the decidedly 
purple Old Dominion blue. 

Win or lose, Mook is widely expected 
to play a prominent role in Hillary 
Clinton’s 2016 presidential race, should 
she decide to run. The New York Times 
and Politico have both suggested he 
could be tapped as the former secretary 
of state's campaign manager. 

Mook’s highest-proS le wins came the 
last time Clinton ran for president, when 
the then-28-year-old ran her successful 
e° orts in the Nevada, Ohio and Indiana 
primaries and caucuses, 

“He beat us three times; his footprint 
was on our back,” President Obama's 
2008 campaign manager, David Plou° e, 
told Bloomberg View in July. “Our sense 
was he did the best job of anyone over 

Mook himself declines to address the 
Clintonian speculation — and less than 
two months out from Election Day, he’s 
hesitant to discuss the Virginia race. 

But he’s more than happy to talk about 
Vermont politics, which he credits with 
teaching him an important early lesson. 

“I think what I learned when I was 
working on the races in V ermont was 
really how to build them from scratch,” 
Mook says. “Good, strong campaigns are 
really rooted in the communities they’re 
seeking to represent. I think that was the 
kind of campaigning I was taught to do 
there — and that’s the kind of campaign- 
ing I do anywhere I go.” 

Born in Sharon, Mook moved with 
his family to Norwich when he was still 
very young. His father taught physics 
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at Dartmouth College and his mother 
worked atDartmouth-Hitchcock 
Medical Center. 

When Mook was a freshman at 
Hanover High School, he was cast in a 
production ofMoliere’s The Imaginary 
Invalid. He quickly caught the eye of 
theater director and then-24-year-old 
state representative Matt Dunne. 


administration, “He’s just a good guy — 
personable but very talented. You could 
tell that back many years.” 

The ex-speaker says he’s long since 
fallen out of touch with Mook and had 
no idea how far his former sta° er had 
gone in the political world. 


“Holy cow," Obuchowski said after 
hearing an update. “You know, nothing 
that you’re telling me surprises me.” 

To this day, Mook says the toughest 
race he ever took partin was Vermont’s 
2 002 election, when Republic an 
state treasurer Jim Douglas narrowly 


"Robby was fantasstic in the play, 
but what he was realllly interested in 
was the political thinag,” Dunne says, 
referring to his own r reelection cam- 
paign, for which Mook enthusiastically 
volunteered. 

Mook went on to join the U.S. Senate 
page program and vokolunteered with 
then-governor Howard Dean’s reelec- 
tion campaigns. Afteier finishing his 
freshman year atColuimbia University, 
Mook was recruited b by Dunne once 
again — this time to btbe the first paid 
sta° er to the Vermonont Democratic 
House Campaign, which works to elect 
Dems to the Vermont House. 

Dunne, then the DOemocratic whip, 
says he struggled to cc convince House 
Speaker Michael Obuichowski to hire 
the inexperienced college kid — and to 
convince Mook he was up to the job. 

“Robby said, T doni’t know any- 
thing about political ftundraising.’ 

And 1 said, Well, neitither do I. 

We’ll fi gure it out toj together,’” 
Dunne recalls. 

Says Obuchowski, 

of buildings and 
general services in 
Gov. Peter Shumlin’s 
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defeated Democratic lieutenant gov- 
ernor Doug Racine for governor. That 
year, Moolc ran the Democrats’ coordi- 
nated campaign. 

“It was a restless time, I think, 
and people were unhappy with the 
economy, which was struggling post 
9/11," he recalls. “It was a pretty difficult 
environment, and it was a very negative 
campaign.” 

Mook adds, “It was really tough to 
lose. But you oftentimes learn a lot more 
when you lose than when 

After working his 
way through the ranks of 
Dean’s 2004 presidential 
campaign, Mook took 
on races in Virginia and Maryland. 
When Clinton bowed out of the 2008 
Democratic primary, Mook managed 
former New Hampshire governor 
Jeanne Shaheen's successful bid for 
Senate. 

Then he moved to the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee 

— the D.C.-based organization charged 
with electing Dems to the U.S. House 

— first as political director and later as 
executive director. 

It was in that capacity that Bob 
Rogan, Vermont Congressman Peter 
Welch’s chief of staff, came to know his 
fellow Vermonter and Dean campaign 

“He is nothing short of a rock star,” 
Rogan says, adding, “rarely in this cyni- 
cal business do you find someone more 
decent and well liked.” 

For a guy uniformly praised by 
friends and allies as kind and compas- 
sionate, Mook often finds himself en- 
gaged in the nastiest of races. Case in 
point? His current assignment working 
to elect McAuliffe governor. 

The Virginia race has been domi- 
nated by accusations of corruption and 
influence peddling. McAulifle’s op- 
ponent, Virginia attorney general and 
Tea Party hero Ken Cuccinelli, has been 
swept up in a scandal involving a dietary 
supplement executive's gifts to Gov. Bob 
McDonnell and Cuccinelli. Last week, 
after enduring months of negative press 
coverage, the attorney general donated 
the $18,000 he received in gifts to 
charity. 


McAuliffe himself hasn't been 
free from scandal. Since July, 
federal investigators have been prob- 
ing whether top executives at an auto 
company he ran pressured immigration 
officials to rubber-stamp investors’ visa 
applications. The firm, which used the 
same EB-5 investor visa program em- 
ployed by Vermont’s Jay Peak, is also 
the subject of a separate Securities and 
Exchange Commission investigation. 

McAuliffe and Mook have gotten 
assists in recent weeks 
from another Vermonter: 
Shumlin. In his role as 
chairman of the Democratic 
Governors Association, 
Shumlin’s top political pri- 
ority this year is to make sure McAuliffe 
is elected. 

To that end, the Vermont governor 
held a conference call with national 
reporters two weeks ago to label 
Cuccinelli’s latest attack ad “a new fron- 
tier of slime in American politics.” Last 
week, Shumlin flew to New York City 
for a DGA fundraiser starring former 
president Bill Clinton and benefitting 
McAuliffe’s campaign. 

With Election Day seven weeks 
away, McAuliffe holds a single-digit lead 
over Cuccinelli, though the race is likely 
to tighten. 

Even as he makes waves inside the 
Beltway, Mook hasn't forgotten his po- 
litical roots in Vermont. When Dunne 
ran for lieutenant governor in 2006 and 
then governor in 2010, Mook was quick 
to offer counsel — and to speak at a D.C. 
fundraiser for his former theater direc- 
tor during the latter race. 

Says Dunne, “It's been one of those 
wonderful turnarounds where I think 
I started out as a mentor to him, and 
during my two statewide races I was 
on the phone with him asking him for 
advice.” 

Mook says he doesn’t plan to keep up 
his hectic, race-jumping lifestyle forever 
— but for now, he remains motivated. 

“I want to stay very active in pushing 
on the issues that I care about,” he says. 
“I don’t know what form that’s going 
to take. I don't want to do exactly this 
for the rest of my life. But I want to take 
it one step at a time and let life take its 
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local matters = 

St. Albans Preservationists Fight 
to Save the City’s Historic Owl Club 


I ast week was a big one for the 
little city of St. Albans. Voters 
overwhelmingly approved a 
bond to build a $13 million 
parking garage. The State of Vermont 
sold a building so one of the city’s largest 
employers, Mylan Technologies, can 
add more jobs downtown. Even the 
governor paid a recent visit to celebrate 
the completion of the city’s Downtown 
Streetscape Project. 

But while most residents are 
focused on St. A’s shiny new lease on 
life, a few are worried about its past. 
They’re trying to save one of the oldest 
properties in town, known as the Owl 
Club, from demolition. It's not just a 
ramshackle structure on the corner of 
Congress Street and Maiden Lane that 
happens to be on the National Register 
of Historic Places. The 193-year-old 
building was the childhood home of 
John Smith, a former U.S. congressman 
who was instrumental in constructing 
three railroads: Northern Pacific 
Railroad, Vermont Central Railroad, and 
Vermont and Canada Railroad. The last 
two of these passed through St. Albans 
and contributed to the town’s early 
prosperity. 

In the process of redeveloping itself, 
will the Rail City destroy some of the 
history behind its name? 

E “We’re discovering all the time 
that even people who have lived in St. 

^ Albans all of their lives don’t necessarily 
a know or understand the significance 
g of this particular property,” says Peter 
Ford, who relocated his archival music 
business to St. Albans in 2006. To 
generate awareness and support for 
Zi the home, Ford and a group of like- 
g minded preservationists have formed 
<2 an organization called Save Our Smith 
t Homestead. 

° They're also taking the case to 
Environmental Court. Ford and two of 
M his neighbors — Sue and Mark Prent 
< — have appealed the decision made by 

z the development review board earlier 
3 this year that allows St. Albans-based 
Connor Contracting to raze the structure 
to make room for a new office building. 
The Prents live right next to the Smith 
£ homestead, which has a spooky feel even 
t on a sunny Friday afternoon. Broken 
^ windows and a chain-link fence around 
5 the property don’t exactly sell the place 
^ that everyone in St. Albans calls the 


Owl Club — so named for a male choral 
society that once owned the property. 

Over the years, the club added on 
to Smith's original brick structure and 
opened the space for public meetings. In 
the opinion of Ford and Prent, however, 
the building’s second act has distracted 
St. Albans from the more vital narrative 
of the Smiths, a family that also produced 
two Vermont governors: J. Gregory 
Smith and Edward Curtis Smith. 

Last fall, Connor Contracting bought 
the property from a member of the 
Owl Club. By February, the company’s 
founding principal, Mike Connor, had 
drawn up his plans and approached the 
city. Connor did not respond to several 
calls for comment on this story. 

Ford, who sits on the city’s design 
advisory board, recalls that its initial 
recommendation was to tear down 
the Owl Club's additions, leaving the 
relatively small Smith residence in place. 
But the DAB only provides counsel in 
city planning matters; final judgment 
on Connor Contracting’s demolition 
request was left to the DRB, whose 
members signed off on it. 


A key part of the appeal, Ford and 
Sue Prent explain, rests on the historic 
import of the original structure and 
the environmental impact of an office 
building in a residential neighborhood. 

Another point, they say, will be that 
Connor Contracting didn't provide a 
fair estimate of the cost to rehabilitate 


the original 1820s structure. The city 
requires such an assessment to be 
conducted before any demolition permit 
can be granted. Although Connor did 
get one that pronounced the building 
unsalvageable, it was from a firm called 
Ruggiano Engineering, which is also on 
contract to perform the redevelopment 
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irding to to advance the conversation about 
building that many describe as an 


— a conflict of interest, 

Prent and Ford. 

Megan Manahan, the chair of the eyesore. 

St. Albans DRB, says it hasn’t received Ford and Prent 
enough demolition requests to 
establish a precedent for considering 
the Connor application, but clarifies 
that her board always refers to the 
city’s land-use regulations. In this case, 
those regulations stipulate only that 
applications include a cost assessment 
of rehabilitation — from a “qualified 
engineer." 

Ford says he and other Smith 
homestead supporters are now 
circulating flyers and trying to gather 500 
signatures to petition the city council or 
mayor to help avert its destruction. He 
points out that the city has been using tax 
incremental financing 


funds advanced 
promise of future tax 
revenues — to pay for 
construction projects 
downtown, and wonders 
if the same approach 
might work for the Smith 

In fact, St. Albans has 
already done something 
for the old property. In 
July, the Preservation 
Trust of Vermont — a 
nonprofit organization that helps 
communities around the state preserve 
historic structures — offered to provide 
natching grant to the city to fund 


BEHIND ITS NAME? 


a de 

facto office space for start-up businesses 
like Office Squared in Burlington, a 
museum for the state’s rail industry 
or an addition to the St. Albans Free 
Library, which is right next door. 

“The city has agreed to participate 
in the study because we think the 
community as a whole would benefit 
from knowing what it would cost to 
rehabilitate. Without that number, it’s a 
theoretical discussion,” Cloud says. 

For now, the city manager admits, St. 
Albans is focused on its forward-looking, 
downtown revitalization efforts because 
that area needs adequate parking, roads 
and sidewalks — what 
he calls a “compelling 
sense of place” — to 
attract businesses, 
workers and shoppers. 
The Streetscape Project 
has provided those 
amenities from Hudson 
Street to Stebbins Street. 
About 75 percent of the 
people who weighed in 
on the parking garage 
voted in its favor, Cloud 
says, an unprecedented 
margin of local support for a piece of 
infrastructure. 

Yet St. Albans has a record of 
supporting historical structures, t 


a $1000 appraisal of the Owl Club Rep. Mike McCarthy (D-St. Albans) 


building by an experienced, objective 
engineer. At the time, the city council 


doesn’t take a side on the Smith 
homestead, but he does point to one 


unanimously voted to approve $500 for historic-preservation 


the assessment. 

“We were disappointed that the 
developers got a demolition permit 


the grant and loan the city provided 
for Green Dolphin LLC to renovate the 
St. Albans House, an 1840s brick and 


without really having a good analysis of frame hotel on Lake Street. Now ni 


>riginal building,” says Paul Bruhn, 
executive director of the Preservation 
Trust. “There has been a lot of interest 
in this particular community, and we 
thought that the results of this particular 
assessment would be made available to 
the city.” 

Even though Bruhn had an engineer 
ready to weigh in on the Smith building workers 
in July, he says that Connor Contracting acknowledge 
still hasn't taken him up on the offer. 

St. Albans City Manager Dominic 
Cloud believes Connor eventually 
will, blaming the delay on the ongoing 
litigation in environmental court. Cloud 
compares the city’s role in the dispute 
to that of a “broker” and clarifies that it 
would usually only intervene in the case 
of private property if there were parking 
issues to resolve or a brownfield to 
clean up. He adds that the city council’s 
offer of an assessment was an attempt 


o-story, mixed-use 
it space to a variety 


ipletion, the t 
building will rent ( 
of businesses. 

Explaining that retail has been 
declining in St. Albans since the 1980s, 
McCarthy says the city's priority is 
bike paths, restaurants and other 
amenities that will keep young, talented 
But the representative 
that in the Smith 
homestead case it has proven harder to 
keep an eye on both the future and past. 

“There are two competing interests 
in the community. We’re doing 
everything we can to revitalize the city, 
which requires lots of construction, and 
the other interest is, we want to preserve 
our historical identity,” says McCarthy, 
who also co-owns the Cosmic Bakery & 
Cafe on Main Street. “The Owl Club is 
an example of the way those interests 
are colliding.” © 
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Custodial Firings at St. Michael’s College 
Lead to Accusations of Union Busting 


8 

S 
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highlighted by the involvement 
of many faculty, staff and students in the 
civil rights and peace movements. "The 
college's performance in this regard can 
withstand close scrutiny,” assures St. 
Mike's spokeswoman Buff Lindau. 

But in its 109-year history, the Catholic 
school's progressive principles have 
never been tested by an in-house union 
demanding livable wages. Until now. 

"The college does have good intentions, 
but there’s a disconnect in how we’re 
treating workers,” says Kirsten Wilson, 
a St. Michael's senior and a leader of the 
Student Labor Action Movement (SLAM). 

Wilson is referring to the recent firings 
of two employees who were key organizers 
of a successful effort last year to unionize 
campus custodians. The sacked pair and 
their supporters accuse the college of 
trying to intimidate union members by 
decapitating the campusbranch of the 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees (AFSCME). 

"They’re using the Walmart and 
McDonald's playbook,” St. Michael's 
political science professor Bill Grover 
says in regard to what he sees as strong- 
arm tactics on the part of management. 
Acknowledging that "the college isn’t 
doing anything illegal,” Grover says 
administrators are hoping the union “will 
just go away without engaging in union- 
busting per se." 

The union’s standing is far from secure. 
The custodians voted 18-17 last November 
to affiliate with AFSCME, and with two 
“yes” votes removed from the equation, 
the union might well be rejected by 
the remaining members of the campus 
cleanup crew. U.S. labor law allows for a 
union decertification vote to be held one 
year after establishment of a collective- 
bargaining unit. That means the St. 
Mike's custodians could be feeing another 
internecine showdown in two months. 

For its part, the college maintains that 
the two night-shift maintenance workers, 
Tom Kingston and Dannis Hackney, were 
dismissed due to performance problems. 
Personnel policies and privacy protections 
prevent the school from publicly specifying 
what those were, Lindau says. 

She responds with incredulity to the 
claim that St Michael's is using union- 
busting tactics. "It’s mystifying to me," 
Lindau says. "The college would never 
let anyone go because of union activities. 

It would be stupid to do that." The 
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union-busting charge is "totally false," 
she declares, noting that none of the other 
custodians, including th ree members of 
the union negotiating committee, have 
experienced punitive actions. 

Along with its social conscience, the 
Colchester institution touts the strength 
of its community bonds. Almost all of the 
2000 undergrads live on campus and can 
easily talk with professors and counselors. 
Some faculty members and staffers, as well 
as administrators, view the coming of a 
union as a divisive development that will 


shift the purported campus mindset from 
“we’re one big family" to “us versus them." 

Like most small libera] arts schools in 
the Northeast, St. Michael’s is feeling the 
demographic squeeze — there are fewer 
college-age Americans — and increased 
pressure to tailor its degrees to the job 
market. A shortfall in enrollment this year 
prompted the school to impose a salary 
freeze for staff and faculty; top officials 
took a 5 percent pay cut. 

Custodians earn a starting wage of 
$11.50 an hour, and some say it's hard to 


get by on that. As one local barometer, 
Burlington’s livable wage ordinance sets 
the rate at $13.94 an hour. 

St. Michael's is meanwhile spending 
at least $500 an hour for the services of 
a Burlington attorney with a reputation 
as an anti-union specialist, suggests 
James Haslam, director of the Vermont 
Workers' Center. Both Haslam and Grover 
characterize this lawyer, John Maitland, as 
“a union buster." 

The Downs Rachlin Martin law firm's 
website says Maitland counsels employers 
on handling “difficult employee issues.” In 
cases where management is dealing with 
a unionized workforce, "John provides 
daily labor relations advice to assist the 
employer in maintaining an effective and 
strategic relationship with the union," the 
firm adds. 

Union supporters are enlisting outside 
aid, as well. The head of the Vermont 
branch of the AFL-CIO was scheduled 
to join activists from other labor 
organizations, along with Progressive 
Burlington City Councilor Rachel Siegel, 
at a press conference on Wednesday on the 
steps of the college's chapel. An advance 
announcement said the group would call 
on St. Michael’s to commit to paying its 
workers a livable wage. 

St. Michael’s president Jack Neuhauser 
told student activists in a meeting last 
week that the college qualifies as one of 
the best employers in Vermont, according 
to SLAM member Wilson, who took part 
in the meeting. The school does offer full- 
time employees a comparatively generous 
set of benefits, including health insurance, 
and operates what administrators say is an 
effective in-house grievance procedure. 

Ann Michaud, a custodian who voted 
against unionization last year, agreed in 
an interview on Sunday that “we can go to 
HR whenever we have issues," referring to 
the school’s human resources office. The 
union won’t achieve anything positive for 
the custodians, Michaud predicted, adding 
she hopes it will be decertified if there is a 
vote in November. 

Wage rates and the custodians' 
contributions to benefit packages are 
among the issues being negotiated between 
AFSCME and the college’s attorneys and 
officials. A deal could be reached quickly 
and easily, Kingston muses, if St. Michael's 
“just copied the contracts of custodians 
at Burlington High School and UVM.” 
Both of those groups of workers belong to 
unions, Kingston points out, and have thus 
been able to score gains that St. Mike's 
custodians would be happy to achieve. 
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Asked if firing Hackney and Kingston 
amounts to union-busting, AFSCME 
official George Lovell responds, “Certainly 
we suspect that’s the case.” The union is 
considering filing an unfair labor practices 
complaint with a federal oversight board, 
he says. 

Kingston and Hackney say they aren’t 
contemplating legal action of their own. 
Kingston, who worked at the school for 14 
years, adds that he would return to the job 
if that option were offered. His duties were 
“not complicated, and the community was 
pleasant," Kingston said in an interview 
on Saturday. “The positive feelings I have 
about St Michael’s can’t be erased by the 
anti-union decisions taken recently.” 

Kingston said he 
had been given more 
onerous assignments 
after helping lead the 
union drive, and was 
subjected to new rules. 

One example: In July, 
he learned he could no 
longer bring his bicycle 
into the building 
during his night shift. 

“There are faculty who 
ride bikes and bring 
them into buildings,” 

Kingston points out. 

In the view of union 
supporter Grover, 
the administration's 
claim of having fired 
Kingston and Hackney for cause amounts 
to “complete crap." Custodians experience 
“an accumulation of insults” at the hands 
of their supervisors, charges Grover, who 
joins SLAM members at regular 2 a.m. 
coffeehouse meetings with night-shift 
workers. “They’re treated like mentally 
incompetent fourth graders, and that really 
pisses them off,” adds the poli-sci prof, a 
member of the Vermont Progressive Party. 

Hackney, who worked at St. Mike’s for 
nine years, says he was told his dismissal 
was due to absenteeism. He had gotten 
permission from his immediate supervisor 
to take time off to tour with his metal band, 
Death, but that decision was overruled 
by the supervisor’s superior, Hackney 
recounted in a phone interview from 
Detroit, where he’s currently promoting 
a movie about the band. “We all know he 
wanted to get rid of me because I had a lot 
of involvement with the union,” Hackney 
added. 

The night-shift boss had been initiating 
changes in job requirements that most 
custodians resented, he continued. “One 
guy would have to vacuum for a whole 
month, and another guy would be cleaning 
bathrooms for a whole month, with [the 
supervisor] trying to make him feel good 
by calling him a “bathroom specialist,’” 
Hackney said. 

“This is really all about livable wages 
and benefits,” he commented in regard 


to the unionization move. “We wanted 
somebody to talk for us. We wanted to 

Kingston points out that employees 
without union protection can be 
disciplined “for any reason or no reason 
at all." But with a union comes a legal 
obligation for employers to take such 
actions only on the basis of “just cause.” 
In those circumstances, Kingston adds, 
any disciplinary step, including firing, can 
be contested by an employee, with the 
employer then required to show that due- 
process rules have been followed. 

At present, Kingston wrote in an email 
on Monday, “the facilities department 
managers are completely unaccountable. 

Custodians normally 
leave either because 
they are fed up or have 
been fired without due 
process." 

Some St Mike’s 
alumni have joined 
the fight on the side of 
the union. A petition 
being circulated online 
calls for the college’s 
administrators to 
uphold “the social 
justice tradition in 
action and not just in 
empty rhetoric." More 
than 100 alums have 
signed the petition, 
which warns, “Until 
the college does the right thing, we will 
not donate another dime to the school." 

About 400 students have signed a 
separate petition drafted by SLAM. 
Wilson, one of the group's leaders, says 
she’s motivated to fight for the union 
in part because of her experiences as 
one of four siblings raised in Burke, 
Vt., by a single mother. “We lived at the 
poverty level," she recalls. Wilson adds 
that she feels compelled to take part in 
the middle-of-the-night meetings with 
custodians out of solidarity with her 
mother, who also worked the third shift 
for a time. 

Sentiment on the predominantly 
liberal campus is not uniformly pro-union, 
however. The 400 students expressing 
support for the custodians represent 
one-fifth of the college’s undergrads. 
And two faculty members, who did not 
want to be named because of concerns 
about offending some colleagues, say 
many teachers have misgivings about 
the campaign in defense of Hackney and 
Kingston and the attendant charges of 
union-busting. “It's not nearly as simple a 
situation as is being portrayed,” says one of 
these profs. “It's not true that the college is 
evil and the other side is good. That’s just 
a cartoon.” © 

Disclosure: Kevin J. Kelley is a farmer 
adjunct professor at St. Michael's College. 
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state of the CLYtS 


The New Yorker Cartoon Caption 
Contest Conies to Burlington 


By PAmEI A POI STOn 

re you a fan of the New Yorker 

a cartoon-caption contest in the 
back of the magazine? Do you 
think yours are funnier than 
the ones the editors choose? Then get 
yourself to the burl InGton book fest ival 
this Friday night, ’cause Phoen lx books 
is hosting a live contest featuring three 
single-panel cartoons by harry bl Iss . 

The Burlington resident and New 
Yorker cartoonist — who also contrib - 
utes a weekly panel to this newspaper 
— will give a brief presentation about 
cartoons and what makes them funny. 
Then participants will work in teams 
of four to six people to come up with 
captions for the three cartoons you see 
here. (Take this as an opportunity to get 
your creative juices flowing in advance. 
The images are also on view at Phoenix 



“We did this at the New Yorker 
festival a couple years back, and it was 
so much fun,” Bliss says. Likewise, 
this Saturday’s event in Burlington 
“should be a blast,” he predicts. 

Adding to the frivolity are three 
funny judges of the contest: Josle 


I eav Itt and kevln byers are local standup 
comics; and Jlmromanoff is a food colum- 
nist for the Associated Press whom Bliss 
assures is “a hilarious guy.” The judges 
will read the funniest captions aloud 
and choose the winners. And there will 
be prizes — including the glory of haring 


the winning captions published in Seven 
Days next week! © 

Info 

New yorkerCartoon Caption Contest With 
Harry Bliss. Friday, September 20, 7 p.m. at 
Phoenix Books Burlington, burlingtonbook 
fe5tival.com 


Jewish Historians in Burlington Seek to Preserve a Hidden Mural 



By Ali CE IE viTT 

I n the 18th and 19th centuries, more 
than 1000 wooden synagogues were 
builtin Eastern Europe. To bring at- 
tendees closer to the heavens, local 
painters decorated the ceilings with 
8 religious art: leering lions of Judah, the 
j> Decalogue, a Torah crown, a radiant 
< sun. Anti-Semitic pogroms, including 
g the Holocaust, destroyed most examples 
3 of the folk art during World War II. But 
one extraordinary mural remains in a 
surprising location: a Burlington apart - 
J2 ment building. 

S Thanks to aaron Goldber G and Jeff 
? Potash, the artwork may soon see the 
5 light of day once more. The two archi - 
g rists for Ohari Zedek synagogue are 
spearheading an effort to raise $350,000 
to restore the painting, remove the wall 
it’s on and relocate it to the temple up 

2 It will be an expensive undertaking, 
oi but, according to a blog post by art and 
architectural historian Samuel Gruber, a 
<2 necessary one. "The mural is a gift from 
< the past that adds color, vitality and the 
j: immediacy of piety to what we are usu - 
£ ally forced to recall only through occa - 
k sional black and white and often blurry 
ti photographs,” he writes. 

Si The story began when poet. 


performer and playwright Ben Zion 
Black immigrated to Burlington from 
Kovno, Lithuania, in 1910. He made the 
trip for love, following a fellow actor, 
Rachel Saiger, after she and her family 
came to Vermont in 1905. The pair 
moved to Boston after they married, but 
returned to Burlington in 1918. 

For $200, the artist — who would 
later open B. Black: Signs of the Better 
Kind on Center Street — was hired to 
paint the Chai Adam synagogue in the 
style of his hometown. He included 


the familiar tropes mentioned above in 
his highly dimensional, colorful work. 
To the chagrin of some orthodox wor - 
shippers, Black also portrayed musical 
instruments and angels, elements that 
were banned on the Sabbath and con - 
sidered graven images, respectively. 
Overhead, the congregation could see a 
trompe l’oeil rendition of an open sky, 
complete with birds. 

Chai Adam was the second temple 
built in the insular North End com 
munity known as Little Jerusalem. The 


settlement was first documented in 
ab out 1880, when a group of 2 0 Jews, 
all transplanted from the Kovno area, 
began congregating for prayers. Chai 
Adam was built on Hyde Street nine 
years later, two years after the city’s first 
synagogue, Ohari Zedek. 

That older building, on Archibald 
Street, has been known as Ahavath 
Gerim synagogue since Ohavi Zedek 
moved to North Prospect Street in 1958. 
The Chai Adam congregation merged 
with that of Ohari Zedek in 1939, and the 
turreted building began a secular life as 
a dry-goods store, then a carpet shop. 

Sixth-generation Burlingtonian 
Goldberg remembers visiting the latter 
business and standing on what was once 
the second-floor balcony that separated 
female parishioners from male ones. 
There, surrounded by carpets, he saw 
the vivid muraL When the store closed 
in 1986, Goldberg fought to save the 
mural, which was still complete and 
hadn’t changed much since Black fin- 
ished it in 1910. 

According to Potash, Goldberg 
contacted galleries all over the East 
Coast hoping someone would help him 
preserve the painting. “It was in much 
better shape at the time, and literally 
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AN EARLY LOOK AT CAPTAIN PHILLIPS 


Vermonters have reason to be excited about captain PHILLIPS, the upcoming film in 
which Tom Hanks reenacts Underhill resident RICHARD PHILLIPS' 2009 ordeal at the 
hands of Somali pirates. (Catherine Keener plays his wife. ANDREA. J Now locals have 






premiere of captain PHILLIPS as a benefit, with all proceeds going to the Sarah 


Ramsey Strong Scholarship Fund at Champlain College. The fund honors "a close 
friend of the Phil lips family who died tragically earlier this year," explains Majestic 10 


owner MERRILL JARVIS III. 


captain and his ramily will also attend a preceding VIP reception to which Jarvis has 
invited Gov. PETER SHUMUN, Vermont's two U.S. senators and former governor JIM 

DOUGLAS. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


CAPTAIN PHILLIPS BENEFIT SCREENING 

Tuesday. October 1. 7:30 p.m. at the Majestic 10 in Williston. $20. Buy tickets at the 


everyone j’ust imagined it was a pink el- 
ephant that didn't interest anyone,” the 
historian remembers. 

But, with the help of Black’s daughter, 
Leicia, longtime personal assistant to ar- 
chitect I.M. Pei, and her sister, Goldberg 
was able to have the mural professionally 
photographed before it was walled up to 
prevent further damage. It became part 
of the apartment complex that replaced 
the carpet store. 

The building’s current owner, steven 
offenhartz of Offenhartz Inc., says he 
sees only an upside to donating the 
mural to the synagogue. “If they can 
pull it off, and I really hope they can, 
it’s going to be a wonderful thing for 
the Jewish community,” says the busi- 
nessman, whose only condition is that 
the mural be displayed along with a 
plaque remembering his father, Michael 
Offenhartz, himself a supporter of the 
Jewish community. 

The modern apartment where the 
mural resides is painted sterile white; 
finding the images at the end of the 
hall, in the master bedroom, is like step- 
ping into Technicolor Oz. Last year’s 
Vermont public television special “Little 
Jerusalem” introduced many locals to 
the mural’s secret history. 


Thanks to that and the efforts of 
Potash and Goldberg, the latter says, 
“What's now happened is, the stars 
have sort of aligned, and we have the 
right combination of historians, folk 
art experts, engineers, architects, local 
people and people who have given us 
opinions that this truly is a piece that 
cannot simply be replicated. Because 
of what it is and what it represents,” 
Goldberg adds, “you have an obligation 
to preserve it for general history and 
Jewish history.” 

With $6500 already raised, a restorer 
has begun stabilizing the remaining 
paint. After that, the mural will be 
cleaned, then extracted from the cur- 
rent building, placed in a steel cage and 
moved to a permanent home at Ohavi 
Zedek. 

“What’s truly amazing to us [is], 
this sudden international importance 
seems to have been thrust upon us,” 
Potash says. With a little help from the 
community, Burlington’s own relic of 
the pre-Holocaust past will retain its 
importance for many years to come. ® 

Info 





ST ATE o/t HECLVtS 


In Its 20th Season, Vermont Stage Revisits 
the Past and Charts the Future 


THEATER ■ 


I FEEL THIS 
SEASON CAME 
I TOGETHER 
SO PERFECTLY. 


I t’s one thing to celebrate your 2 Oth 
birthday. It’s quite another to be the 
still-new head of a theater company 
with a couple decades of other 
people's work to look back on and all the 
future to anticipate. That’s the situation 
CRISTINA ALICEA fi nds herself in, and as the 
producing artistic director of Vermont 
Stage Company, she's in refl ection mode 
— while charging ahead. As she puts it 
in VSC’s new season brochure, “We plan 
to make the most of this milestone year." 

Having joined the company in the 
fall of 2011, replacing longtime director 
MARK NASH, Alicea, 34, isn't burdened by 
nostalgia about what has come before 
her. But she doesn’t discount the legacy 
— surviving20 years as a nonprofi t arts 
outfi t itself merits a standing ovation — 
and she has made the past a touchstone 
in this year's lineup. Over a recent break- 
fast at Mirabelles, Alicea talks about how 
her programming took shape. 

“I like starting out our season with 
something a lot of our subscribers saw 
in 2001 and loved,” she says, referring to 
the play Art. The Tony-winning comedy 
by Yasmina Reza examines, on the sur- 
face, what constitutes visual art and, at 
a deeper level, the bonds of friendship. 

The popular work fi gures in VSC’s 
history, but this version, of course, has 
a fresh cast and director, TARA LEE DOWNS. 
And, as Alicea points out, "We’ve grown 
so much that a lot of people haven’t 
seen it.” Indeed, an entire generation 
has grown up over 20 years. Like every 
performing-arts organization, VSC 
counts on welcoming a new crop of 
theatergoers. 

If those younger theater fans show 
up for Winter Tales in December, they’ll 
fi nd a Vermont Stage tradition — in tran- 
sition. For one thing, Alicea remarks, 

“If s the fi rst time without Mark.” Nash 
conceived the seasonal variety show 
featuring both traditional and local, 
original stories and music nine years 
ago and has staged it each year since. 
This time, Alicea is directing, and the 
unabashedly feel-good production for 
"the dark days of winter" will showcase 
some brand-new stories by members 
of the BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP and 

poetry from the young writers project, as 
well as songs written and performed by 
seasoned participant PATTI CASEY. 

The new year brings a contemporary 


play. Other Desert Cities , written by 
Pulitzer fi nalist Jon Robin Baitz. Having 
opened at Lincoln Center just two years 
ago, the work is “powerful, so reminis- 
cent of classic American plays such as 
[those of] Eugene O’Neill," Alicea says. 
The story concerns an old Hollywood 
family, one member of which decides 
to write a tell-all memoir and expose a 
devastatingfamily secret. Local thespian 
MARK ALAN GORDON will direct. 

Alicea will take the reins again for 
Venus in Fur , which VSC’s brochure 
describes as “a seductive comedy about 
love, lust and literature.” Sounds allur- 
ing, no? But when Alicea fi rst picked 
up the play, she says, “I read it and then 
threw it against the wall.” Still, the work 
— written by David Ives and based on an 
1870 German erotica novel — kept bug- 
ging her “in all the right ways,” she says. 
Eventually, she thought, If it is a ~ ecting 
me so emotionally, I just have to do it. 


VSC’s fi nal production next spring is 
an original commissioned by Alicea that 
she calls “a leap of faith.” Thafs because 
it can be risky to schedule a Work that 
isn't fi nished yet. But Alicea trusts that 
The Quarry — the collaboration of a pair 
of Vermontbrothers — will deliver. 

Written by emerging playwright GREG 
pierce with original music by RANDAL 
pierce, the play concerns "an eerie dis- 
covery” in a marble qLiarry that turns 
a Vermont town in on itself. The world 
premiere in the flynnspace “explores 
unconventional relationships, notions 
of home, aging, Vermont geology, love, 
guilt, second chances and the wide- 
ranging powers of the unknown," reads 
the season program. 

Despite that sweeping description, 
Alicea says The Quarry will be “a very 
stripped-down performance, with a 
piano as primary set.” Directed by MARGO 
WHITCOMB, the work will unfold through 


scenes and monologues. “Ifs all aboLit 
the story,” Alicea says. And isn’t it always? 

With this lineup, the overarching 
story of Vermont Stage Company con- 
tinues, weaving its history into its next, 
well, stage. “I feel this season came to- 
gether so perfectly," Alicea comments. 
“It starts with a play that harkens to 
our past and ends with a new play by 
a Vermonter who is just starting to ex- 
plode in the American theater scene." 

It will be something to talk about 
when, “in April or May,” the director 
concludes, "we'll do a big celebration of 
our 20 th.”© 

INFO 

Vermont Stage Company's 2013-14 season 
opens with Art, by Yasmina Reza, on October 
9 at the FlynnSpace in Burlington. For more 
info or season tickets, visit vtstage.org. 

Single tickets at fi ynntix.org. 

Also see theSeven Days arts blog, Live Cul- 
ture, for more theater news. 




C atamount arts in St Johnsbury 
has long been a Northeast 
Kingdom hub for live perfor- 
mance and film. But for years 
the organization’s leaders have hoped 
to deepen and develop its arts education 
programs. 

This weekend, thanks to a $103,500 
grant from the Canaday Family 
Charitable Trust and in partnership with 
the st. johnsbury athenaeum, Catamount 
is opening a new building called outback 
artspace, where it will launch a variety 
of educational programming. 

At a grand opening this Saturday, 
visitors can explore the new space, 
take free classes — on everything from 
dancing to drumming to “wearable leaf 
art" — listen to “Poets on the Porch" and 
local bands, and nosh on free ice cream. 

Outback occupies an octagon-shaped 
house adjacent to the Catamount Arts 
building on Eastern Avenue. One of 
three octagonal houses in downtown St. 
Johnsbury, it was once a carriage house 
for the horse-drawn hearses that served 
a funeral home next door. 

“It’s a wonderful space,” says arts 
education coordinator anne Campbell. 
“It has a mezzanine on the second floor. 
It’s very funky, bohemian on the inside. 
We walked in and said, "Wow, this is 
Artspace.”' 

The classes there will be primarily 
for kindergarteners through eighth 
graders. Campbell says Catamount has 
provided arts instruction “off and on 
over the years, but it was kind of hit or 
miss.” With the new space, the nonprofit 
will be able to offer much more. 

And these aren’t your typical art 
classes. Programming this fall includes a 
nature-based storytelling class with the 
Vermont center for circumpolar studies. 
Middle school kids will explore the out- 
doors together and create stories, which 


they’ll present in an oral storytelling 
performance. 

When Catamount surveyed the com- 
munity about what kinds of classes it 
wanted, says Campbell, “A lot of people 
asked for more group music opportuni- 
ties." So Outback Artspace is introduc- 
ing conga-drumming lessons and the 
chance to participate in an ensemble. 

High-tech arts will soon be possible, 
too. socapa, or School of Creative and 
Performing Arts — which runs camps 
for teens in New York, Los Angeles 
and Vermont — recently donated five 
iMacs and video cameras to Catamount. 
“We’re thrilled we’re going to be able 
to offer really cutting-edge filmmaking 
and animation classes,” Campbell says. 

Outback has the potential to up the 
ante for arts education in the region, 
Campbell says. “We're here in the 
Northeast Kingdom with a limited 
amount of resources and kids who have 
limited access to artistic opportunities. 
And the schools are limited now in what 
they can offer because of cuts. 

“But we have a huge number of re- 
sources in terms of creative people in 
the Northeast Kingdom," she continues. 
“Being able to put those creative people 
in the service of these kids is really 
exciting.” 

Oh, and one more note from 
Campbell: Don’t let St. Johnsbury’s 
downtown construction project keep 
you from the grand opening. “All the 
roads will be open," she assures. “There 
will be parking and lots of signage.” ® 

INFO 

Outback Artspace Grand Opening, Saturday, 
cutting ceremony, 11:45 a.m. Catamount 
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Jennings and Ponder Tell Tales 
of the Vampire Princess and More 


W hy listen to stories that 
are not only dated but 
dateless? Because, if a 
timeless story speaks to 
the eternal human condition, then it 
speaks to now. Besides, if people keep 
telling it, the story must be damned 
entertaining. 

TIM JENNINGS and LEANNE PONDER have 

been telling folk tales together 
since 1997. If that seems like 
a long time, it’s barely a blip 
compared with the ages of 
their stories, which range 
from hundreds to thousands of 
years old. Yes, thousands: The 
tale “Four Friends and a Tiger” 
was first written down about 
2500 years ago, in an Indian 
classic titled Panchatantra. 

And if it was finally writ- 
ten down then, suggested 
Jennings at a performance last 
weekend in Burlington, it had 
to have been told orally for a 
long time before that. 

He and Ponder were 
performing tales - and traditional music 
on concertina and harp, respectively 
- from their recently released CD, 
The Vampire Princess, at North End 
Studio A. They'll repeat the show this 
Saturday, September 21. To say that it’s 
all-ages listening is a double entendre. 
The audience ranged from seniors to 
children — as Jennings and Ponder’s 
audiences usually do — and all were 
captivated. 

The Vampire Princess CD, recorded 
live last summer before what was 
probably a similar audience, contains 
five stories and five short musical 
interludes. Besides the Indian tale, 
there are stories drawn from Mexico, 
Russia and the Romany — aka gypsies 
— of Bohemia, as well as one from the 
Brothers Grimm. Though the stories 
seem set in an indeterminate past, they 
remain relevant because, unfortunately, 
basic human nature has not changed 
much. There have always been greed 
and arrogance, for example — two 
qualities that the tales skewer. And, even 
if a young girl does get turned into a fire 
stick, a tiger eats some scholars, and the 
titular vampire princess sucks a whole 
lot of blood, the stories contain plenty 
of humor along with the horror. Then 
there is the occasional gratification of 


witnessing good being rewarded and 
evil punished. 

Listening to the CD is a rewarding 
experience, too, especially if you're 
curled up with a cup of something and 
really paying attention, not sneaking 
peeks at your email. That humans love 
to hear stories is an ancient truth; we 
are hardwired to do so. But Jennings 



and Ponder in person, onstage, give 
us something to watch, as well. The 
husband-and-wife performers are 
animated and funny, with a repertoire 
of voices high, low and in between, and 
facia] expressions to suit a variety of 
characters. They don’t play to gender; 
both voice male and female, young and 
old characters. 

What is really brilliant about this 
duo, though, comes with such apparent 
ease that a listener may not consciously 
notice it: a masterful, finely tuned vocal 
interplay. His and her voices weave 
in and out of each other, sometimes 
doubling up for emphasis, creating a 
tapestry of sound that we recognize as a 
story. Their delivery is akin to that of an 
extremely tight jazz ensemble, in which 
the players know their parts — and their 
partners — intimately. For this reason, 
and for the uniqueness of what they do, 
Tim Jennings and Leanne Ponder are 
simply Vermont treasures, and hearing 
their stories never grows old. ® 


INFO I 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 



I read recently that 150,000 
condoms were distributed 
to the Olympic athletes in 
London's 2012 games, which 
seems excessive by any 
standard. Is the Olympic 
Village really the raunchy sex 
den its condom consumption 
suggests? 

Derek Blank, Nashville 

Y ou find this surpris- 
ing? Here you’ve got a 
bunch of mostly single, 
insanely buff young 
men and women. (OK, maybe not 
the weightlifters.) You take them 
away from their accustomed 
surroundings in every comer of 
the globe and lodge them in the 
private enclave known as the 
Olympic Village, surrounded by 
yet sequestered from adoring 
fans and inquisitive reporters. 
Then let them get pumped up 
with nervous excitement and 
competitive spirit over several 
days, throw them a few parties 
and mixers, and supply alcohol. 
If I’m the manager in charge of 
Village party favors, my question 
is: Will 150,000 be enough? 

Granted, we don’t have de- 
tailed knowledge of what goes 
on. Olympic swimmer Summer 
Sanders summed it up thus: 
s “What happens in the Village 
8 stays in the Village.” Nonetheless, 
> the accounts we do have give a 
5 pretty clear idea. A 2012 ESPN 
z magazine report based on inter- 
S views with numerous athletes 
uncovered many spicy tales, 
ranging from same-sex hookups 


to toys, infidelity and a group-sex 
orgy in a whirlpool tub. 

Women’s soccer goalie Hope 
Solo, swimmer Ryan Lochte and 
others have gone on record as 
reporting high levels of sexual ac- 
tivity at the Olympics. “Athletes 
are extremists,” Solo theorized. 
"When they’re training, it’s laser 
focus. When they drink, it’s 20 
drinks.” Solo herself gained some 
notoriety for hinting that she’d 
sneaked an unnamed celebrity 
back to her Beijing room for a 
one-night stand. 

Temptation abounds in the 
Village. During the summer 
games at least, athletes of both 
sexes go about their business 
minimally dressed — recalling 
Barcelona 1992 in the London 
Times, British table tennis player 
Matthew Syed looked back fondly 
on the “literally thousands” of 
female athletes “exposing yard 
upon yard of shiny, toned, rip- 
pling and unimaginably exotic 
flesh.” Javelin thrower Breaux 
Greer put it this way: "Even if 
their face is a 7, their body is a 
20.” And the dining hall is a full- 
tilt meat market, with everyone 
checking out what the others 
have brought to the table. At the 
1996 Atlanta games, some French 
handballers reportedly showed 
up for lunch in their jockstraps. 

Carrie Sheinberg, an Alpine 
skier at the 1994 Lillehammer 
games, described the Olympic 
Village as a sexual "fairy-tale 
place . . . where everything is 
possible.” (But perhaps not for 
everyone — Sheinberg claims 
two German bobsledders tried 
in vain to trade her their medals 


for sexual favors.) Greg Louganis 
reminisced about some same-sex 
snuggling at the 1976 Montreal 
games with a Soviet diver. Even 
the return trip can be raucous, 
with one United Airlines flight 
back from Sydney essentially 
turning into a drunken flying 
orgy. 

Given the evident reality, 
precautionary measures are only 
prudent. Hundreds of thousands 
of condoms have been freely 
distributed since the Barcelona 
games for HIV prevention. 

Overkill? Doesn't sound like it. 
Reflecting on the Sydney games 
in the ESPN piece, U.S. target 
shooter Josh Lakatos claimed 
“I’ve never witnessed so much 
debauchery in my entire life.” He 
was so reluctant to see the party 
end that he snuck back into his 
Olympic dwelling after being 
asked to vacate it and threw it 


open to an endless stream of 
athletes looking to hook up, in- 
cluding at one point an entire 
women's 4x100 relay team. It’s 
no wonder that even though the 
games were stocked with 70,000 
condoms, they had to order an- 
other 20,000. 

Officials of the 2008 Beijing 
games went further: They dis- 
tributed 400,000 condoms in 
400 hotels with rooms rated 
three stars or above, sending the 
oddly unsocialist message that 
the bourgeoisie gets its needs 
catered to while the proletariat 
has to fork out its own cash, ride 
bareback or play a lot of World 
of Warcraft. (To be fair, Chinese 
officials did muster hundreds of 


volunteers to help raise AIDS 
awareness for the event, and 
opened 40 clinics to offer free 
HIV tests.) The 100,000 condoms 
made available in the Olympic 
Village, meanwhile, featured on 
their wrappers the motto "Faster, 
Higher, Stronger.” 

During the 2010 Vancouver 
games officials distributed 

100.000 condoms, which would 
work out to 15 per athlete. Lest 
anyone get the wrong idea, a 
spokesperson clarified that this 
total included condoms given out 

= to security staff and volunteers, 
g and in public bathrooms. The 
| athletes got just 40,000, or a mere 
6.2 apiece — but hey, it was cold 

As the legend of the Olympic 
Village has grown ever more 
colorful, condom companies 
now vie to become the official 
sponsor. For the 2012 London 
games the official provider 
was Durex, which shipped in 

150.000 of its finest for athletic 
use. Controversy erupted when 
a female Australian BMX rider 
tweeted a photo of a bucketful of 
rival Australian-make condoms 
labeled “Kangaroo condoms — 
for the gland down under.” The 
photo was a prank but nonethe- 
less provoked a formal investiga- 
tion by Olympic brand police, 
underlining the core message of 
the modern games: This may be 
amateur athletics, but nobody 
plays for free. 
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T he college students are present 
in Burlington for about three- 
quarters of the year. When they’re 
away during the summer, the 
town is a very different place. Whether it’s 
better or worse is arguable, and I go back 
and forth on that one. In any event, our 
five local colleges aren’t going away, so the 
debate is — pardon the pun — academic. 
Like the weather, August sidewalk sales 
and the ferry foghorns, college life is part 
of the city fabric, including the students' 
yearly migratory pattern. 

And now they’re back. Their first full 
weekend in town, Labor Day weekend, 
never fails to astound. The students are 
everywhere! Like seagulls, or locusts! The 
town’s baseline energy level doubles over- 
night. I kind of love it, and it freaks me out. 
But I do have a core principle, and it goes 
like this: Students take cabs, so I like them. 

Saturday night saw the freshmen 
moving up and down the Main Street hill in 
packs of about 35. Apparently, there’s safety 
in numbers. Within a couple of weeks, 
groups of friends will coalesce, and the wil- 
debeest-herd-size groups will shrink. But 
at least for the first weekend, every newbie 
is in the same boat. 

Late that Saturday night, I had two of 
these freshmen in the back of my taxi. One 
of them appeared Asian, biracial. He was 
boyishly handsome, with a great jaw line 
and tousled black hair. Glancing in the rear 
view at his friend, I saw a wiry, red-haired 
kid. We were en route to an “after-hours” 
party in Essex Junction, at the family home 
of a classmate one of them had met during 


re excited. 


the first week of classes. They ' 

"Dude, this 
guy said. “I’ve n 
but now we get to hang out with some, like, 
real girlies." 

"It's gonna be awesome," the redhead 
agreed, and they executed an elaborate fist- 
bump/handshake maneuver. 

“So did you guys know each other from 
high school before you came up here for 
school?” I asked. 

“No, but it’s a cool 
story,” said the red- 
head. “We met on the 
Megabus coming up 
from Boston last week. 

Two Massholes, right? 

Justin started at St. 

Mike’s, and I’m going 
to UVM. And, coinci- 
dentally, we’re both 
transfers from other 
colleges. Anyway, we, like, really hit it off, 


don't get me wrong — no work is more 
great!’ the handsome important. But I feel like you gotta be 100 
lot of people this week, percent committed to be a good teacher.” 

"Yeah, that's kind of been my thinking, 
too,” he said. 

“So, Justin — how about you?” 

"I’m into computer science," he replied. 
“UVM has a pretty strong department.” 

“Can't go wrong with that," I said. “I 
wish I had studied computers when I was 
young. Of course, back 
then they had only 
recently discovered 
electricity.” 

And so the jolly 
small talk continued 
apace, up Route 15 and 
past the Champlain 
Valley Fair, all but- 
toned up for the night. 
We found the street 
we were looking for, a 
te, and Justin said, “OK, 


MY WEAK SPOT, I 


“That’s all quite cool,” 
you’re in a new city, it helps to have a 
friend. I’m sure you’re both gonna make a 
lot of other new friends at school, but still. 
Hey, have you guys picked majors?” 

The redhead said, “I had been studying 
childhood education at UMass, but I don’t 
think I’m really cut out for it. So I’m think- 
ing of switching to neurobiology.” 

“Oh, no kidding?” I said. “I got a nephew 
who’s quite successful in that field. I respect 
you getting out of education if your heart's 
really not in it. Teaching is such a tough job, 
and it doesn't even pay that well I mean, 


pretty obscure oi 

this is the address. You can pull up right 
said. “When here, just behind this Jeep." 

“All right, then — it’ll be 18 bucks.” 

The redhead got out his door and began 
to walk up the driveway. Justin took out his 
wallet and opened it up. Then, in a flash, 
he bolted out his door, and the two of them 
took off at sprinter’s speed, disappearing 
behind the house. The entire choreography 
seemed rehearsed. 

I was flabbergasted. I sat drop-jawed 
behind the wheel. I was angry, sure, but 
mostly I was confused. A customer running 
out without paying is nothing new. It prob- 
ably occurs a few times a year to any cabbie. 


Normally, however, you can see it coming; 
something feels amiss. But these guys had 
been so friendly and forthcoming. Was 
any part of their story true? The Megabus? 
Transferring schools out of Massachusetts? 
Were they really even students? 

I fancy myself a good judge of character. 
Maybe that’s the problem. When I was a 
teenager, I thought I was a crackerjack 
pool player. Inevitably, I ran into a real 
player who cleaned my clock, along with 
my entire wallet. Overestimation of my 
own skills, it occurred to me, might be my 
lifelong Achilles’ heel. 

The next day I related the incident to a 
friend. It was her opinion that everything 
my two passengers had said was a lie, all 
part of the hustle. “No way,” I countered. 
“They seemed so sincere, so genuine. Plus, 
what about all the specific details? What 
kind of people would come up with all 
that?” 

She just smiled and shook her head, as 
in Jemigan, Jernigan, Jernigan. 

Bingo. Right there was my weak spot, 
and it probably explained why this incident 
so threw me. It wasn’t the loss of a minor 
amount of money. It's that I simply don’t 
want to believe people can be so calculat- 
ing, so mean. I don’t want to live in that 
world. 

Then it hit me; Oh. My. God. I’ve become 
Taylor Swift. ® 
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T he second floor of Winooski’s 
Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation building was buzz - 
ing with activity on the first 
Thursday in September. In the sprawling. 
1980s-style cubicle farm, about 75 employ - 
ees of the Department of Vermont Health 
Access (DVHA) and an equal number of 
private contractors were racing against 
a major deadline. The state’s new health 
care exchange, known asVermontHealth 
Connect, goes live on October 1. By then, 
we're all supposed to know how it works — 
or at least to start figuring it out. 

It’s fitting that Vermont, the first state to 
be called for Barack Obama both times he’s 


Untangling the complexities of Vermont’s new health care exchange 


BY KEN PicAr D I Photo S BY mAtth 


run for president, also received one of the 
biggest chunks of money — $171 million — to 
implement the 2010 comprehensive health 
care reform law that informally bears his 
name: Obamacare. Officially known as the 
Patient Protection and Affordable Care 
Act, it aims to reduce health care costs 
by getting more people who qualify for 
government health programs to enroll in 
them. At the same time, the law makes it 
mandatory for everyone else to buy private 


thor SEN 


health insurance. Vermont’s new insurance 
exchange that launches in less than two 
weeks is the first step toward that goal. 

Ultimately, VermontHealth Connect 
intends to provide every Vermonter with 
health insurance regardless of their em - 
ployment or health status or ability to pay. 
Though the state currently has one of the 
lowest rates of uninsured in the country — 
about 7 percent — DVHA Commissioner 
Mark Larson says he hopes the exchange 


will whittle that number closer to 2 

Starting in2014, VermontHealth 
Connect will be the only way to buy health 
insurance in Vermont for individuals, 
including those on government insurance 
programs such as Medicaid, Dr. Dynasaur, 
Catamount and the Vermont Health Access 
Plan (VHAP), as well as for employees 
of a business with fewer than 50 working 
full time. As of January 1, Catamount and 



VHAP, which serve low- and moderate- 
income Vermonters, will cease to exist; 

Dr. Dynasaurand Medicare will remain 
unchanged; and Medicaid will be greatly 
expanded to cover the many more 
Vermonters eligible for it under the new 

Large companies such as IBM, which 
lobbied hard to be exempt from Vermont’s 
health care experiment, wilt have to par- 
ticipate in Vermont Health Connect start- 
ingin January2015. 

TheVermontHealth Connect website 
— healthconnect.vermont.gov — enables 
people to compare the private insurance 
plans o' ered by two competing companies: 


Obamacare’s poster couple. 


J ane Dwinell literally wrote the book 
on frugal living. Her 2010 self-help 
book. Freedom Through Frugality , 
o' ers practical advice for living a simpler, 
happier and debt-free existence. Many of 
her suggestions are ones Dwinell and her 
husband. Sky Yardley, have implemented 
in their own lives. Thatincludes livingin 
a 160-square-foot "tiny house” mounted 
on a fl atbed trailer they can pull behind a 
pickup truck. 

It’s not surprising that the retired 
couple, who have divided their time 
among Vermont, New Orleans and France, 
are equally frugal with their health care 
spending. The surprise is that Dwinell, a 
retired nurse, doesn’t really believe in pre- 

as mammograms or 
annual physicals. 

“I’m an RN, so I 
have enough knowl- 
edge to know what 
things can be treated 
at home and what 
needs attention by 
a professional," she 
says. "I have notseen 
a doctor for a physical 
since I was pregnant 
with my son, who is 
almost 23.” 

Until recently, the couple didn’t have 
any health insurance — , though for years, 
both their kids were covered by Dr. 
Dynasaur, the state-sponsored health 
insurance plan for children in low- and 
moderate-income households. Dwinell 
says her family only accesses the health 
care system when emergencies arise. 

That happened seven years ago when 
Yardley and their daughter, Dana, who was 
19 at the time, were both injured in an ac- 
cident. The family was building a house in 
Montpelier when the sca~ olding on which 
father and daughter were working sud- 
denly collapsed. Sky broke his hand. Dana 
broke both wrists and needed surgery to 
repair a torn tendon. 

Since the family had no health insur- 
ance at the time, they paid cash for it 
all. According to Dwinell, the medical 
expenses totaled $15,000, including emer- 
gency room visits for both patients, MRI 
scans, Dana’s surgery and physical therapy. 


One might assume the family would have 
paid less if they’d had insurance. 

Dwinell discovered otherwise. 

“I looked into it,” she says. "Because 
we were self-employed at the time, if we’d 
gotten insurance through Blue Cross it 
would have costus $16,000 that year.” 

Nevertheless, Dwinell and Yardley 
decided last year it was time to enroll 
in health insurance, in part because 
they knew it would soon be mandatory. 

In November 2012, they signed up for 
Vermont’s CatamountHealthPlan.lt 
o' ers qualifying two-person households 
earning $46,536 per year — ,or a family of 
four making $70,656 ^insurance for less 
than $300 a month. 

Dwinell used it 
for the fi rst time last 
week, when she fell 
and broke a bone 
in her foot. The ER 
docs at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care fi xed her 
up, and she just re- 
ceived the bill: She has 
a $500 deductible for 
the ER visit and diag- 

covers 80 percent. She 
also has a $10 co-pay 
for doctors. 

"So if one does not need catastrophic 
care,” Dwinell concludes, "it’s cheaper to 
pay as you go like we’ve always done, given 
that we put out $3600 this year to begin 

The only health care providers Dwinell 
and Yardley see on a regular basis are the 
dentist and optometrist, she explains. 
"Both my husband and I wear glasses, 
and he wears contacts, and webelieve 
in taking care of our teeth on a regular 
basis.” Neither, she notes, is covered by 
Catamount. 

Dwinell doesn’t know yet how her 
family will fare under Vermont Health 
Connect, but she says her priority will be 
to save money and perhaps o' set some of 
their dental and vision expenses. 

What the subsidy calculator says: 

Of the 11,427 people on Catamount in 2012, 
the state estimates that most — 10,015 — 
will have to buy a private insurance plan 


through VermontHealth Connect; the 
rest, those with the lowest incomes, will 
likely qualify for Medicaid. Based on their 
income,Dwinell and Yardley should qualify 
for a subsidy of $734 per month. That alone 
would buy them a high-deductible bronze 
plan. For an additional $443 a month, they 
could upgrade to the platinum plan, which 
would cover many more of their medical 
expenses, including some dental and vision 
costs, and most of their prescriptions — if 
they were ever to require them. 

What the navigator suggests: 

Yardley and Dwinell could be the 
A' ordable Care Act’s poster couple. Ann 
Slattery, who works in Fletcher Allen’s 
community health improvement depart- 
ment, explains that one of the goals of the 
legislation is to get more people accessing 
preventative care, so they’re not using the 
emergency room for their primary care or 
accessing the system for "reactive” medi- 
cine only. 

One benefi t of this new system, she 
explains, is that all wellness visits, such 
as annual physicals, mammograms. Pap 
smears, prostate exams, diabetes screen- 
ings and fl u shots, are free and require no 
co-pays. 

"When we look at this family, we’d say, 
‘You are healthy. You might choose to take 
the bronze because it is cheaper per month. 

But if you do become ill, it’s going to cost 
you more.’” Slattery says. "A lot of times 
we’ll encourage people to take the silver 
plan instead, because although the premi- 
ums are a little bit more, the deductibles are 
less. So in the long run, itmightbe cheaper. 

But that’s totally an individual preference." 

What if Dwinell and Yardley were 2 6 
years younger and Dana was yet to be born? 
Slattery notes that all the plans cover ma- 
ternity and newborn care. Moreover, every- 
one can change their enrollment during a w 
specifl ed time period each year, depending < 
upon their life circumstances. So a couple © 
with a bronze plan the fi rst year may < 

choose to upgrade to silver the next year if 5 

they plan to have a child. Ditto if they are © 
having one; pregnancy was once consid- 
ered a disqualifying preexisting condition. 

"As you know, all insurance is a gamble,” 
Slattery says. "It can be great insurance — D 

until you have to use it.” 


Name: Jane Dwinell. 59. and 
Sky Yardley, 63 
TownAddison 

Profession Retired for now” 

Annual household income: 

$25,000 

Dependentsnone 
Current health insurance: 
Catamount Health Plan 
Current insurance cost$289 

permonth 


Blue Cross Blue Shield ofVermont and 
MVP Health Care. These “apples-to-ap- 
ples” comparisons spell out which services 
each plan covers and the cost in terms of 
premiums, deductibles and out-of-pocket 
maximums — that is, your total potential 
fi nancial exposure per year. 

The A' ordable Care Act also mandates 
10 essential services to be covered by every 
insurance plan, including emergency 
room visits, annual physicals, prescrip- 
tion drugbenefi ts and mental health 
services. Patients can no longer be denied 
coverage for preexisting conditions or any 
other,chronic health problems that might 
make them a bad insurance risk. 


The “subsidy calculator” on the web- 
site is up and running; it invites individu- 
als and families who are not getting health 
care through an employer to punch in their 
household income to determine whether 
they qualify for a free or low-cost public 
insurance plan, such as Medicaid or Dr. 
Dynasaur. The subsidy calculator also lets 
people know whether they qualify for sub- 
sidies to o' set their insurance costs. 

Those who don’t have internet access 
or who are intimidated by online research 
can call the state’s customer support 
center or meet with a "navigator.” As 
the term implies, navigators are there 
to help individuals, families and small 


businesses fi nd their way through what -- 
can seem like a bewildering array of 
coverage options. The state has already 
contracted and educated 200 navigators; 
another 100 are currently being trained. ^ 
Organizations such as the Lake Champlain a 
Regional Chamber of Commerce, Planned < 

Parenthood of Northern New England 
and the Association of Africans Living 
in Vermont all have navigators on sta' to 
assist the public, free of charge. 

In all, BCBS and MVP Health Care 
are o' ering 18 di' erent plans. They’re jj 

grouped, from most costly to least, into h 
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Young, professional and ill 


W hen Julielyn Gibbons was of- 
fered a position two years ago 
as an online political strategist 
for Burlington-based Democracy for 
America, her make-or-break criterion for 
accepting it wasn’t the salary, the hours, 
the workload or the cost of relocating from 
Michigan to Vermont. It was what portion 
of her monthly medical expenses would 
be covered by her new employer's health 

That’s because Gibbons, 33, has a severe 
case of Croh n’s disease. Since she was 
diagnosed with theinfi ammatory bowel 
condition at age 14, she’s had more than 
38 surgeries that have cost her a colon, 
rectum and kidney. Once, Gibbons con- 
tracted aMRSAstaph infection and nearly 
lost an arm. These days, she sees doctors 
and specialists frequently and spends up to 
$500 a month on medical supplies. 

DFA, the political advocacy group 
founded in 2 004 by former Vermont gov- 
ernor and physician Howard Dean, pro- 
vided Gibbons with a generous health care 
package through Blue Cross Blue Shield 
of Vermont. It paid all her premiums. 
Gibbons only had to contribute to a health 
savings account, from which she paid no 
more than $2500 a year in out-of-pocket 
expenses, including co-pays for the kidney 
specialist and primary care physician she 
sees every three months. Typically, she 
says, she would reach her deductible by 
mid-July. 

Gibbons’ situation changed in late 
August. She was one of six sta° ers the 
progressive PAC laid o° . As part of a sev- 
erance package, she got a month of health 
insurance. Now she’s on unemployment, 
which doesn't come close to covering 
the $600-plus per month it would cost to 
maintain the insurance she had through 
DFA. Gibbons has a live-in partner, but 
they’re not married and she says she can’t 
geton his plan. (Many Vermont companies 
cover domestic partners, but apparently 
not this one.) 

Name:Julielyn Gibbons. 33 
Towifiurlington 
ProfessionOnline political 
strategist 

Annual Incomaecently 
$65.000-$80,000 
DependentsNone 
Current health insuranceNone 
CostbJ/A 


"Like a diabetic needs insulin, I need 
my supplies," Gibbons explains. "For me to 
go without insurance is not an option. I’ll 
be out on the street." 

Unlike many Vermonters who have 
not yet explored their insurance options 
through VermontHealth Connect, Gibbons 
has spent considerable time on the web- 
site. And, as a former patients' advocate 


who’s worked with a lot of di° erent insur 
ance companies over the years, Gibbons 
has mostly positive things to say about 
Vermont’s new health care exchange. 

On a recent weekend, for example, sh 
emailed VermontHealth Connect some 
questions about competing plans. By 8:30 
a.m. on Monday, the answers were in her 


"Vermont, I’d have to say, probably has 
the best system in terms of the user’s expe- 
rience,” Gibbons says. "But no matter how 
well versed you are in this stu° , health 
insurance is tricky and confusing.” 

What plan is Gibbons considering? 
While she’d like a platinum or gold plan 
that requires a high monthly premium 
but covers nearly all of her out-of-pocket 
expenses, she says that her current un- 
employment may force her to sign up for 
Medicaid — the federal insurance plan for 
the poorest Vermonters. At least until she 
11 ndsanewjob. 

“The reality is, I literally cannotlive 
without health insurance," Gibbons says, 
"so I have to suck up my pride and do what 
I’ve got to do.” 

What the online subsidy calculator 

Based on her unemployment status, 
Gibbons would likely qualify for Medicaid. 
Her previous earnings are not among the 
criteria for her eligibility. 

What the navigator suggests: 

Jon Bourgo at the Community Health 
Centers ofBurlington agrees thatGibbons 
should qualify for Medicaid, which would 
cover nearly all of her medical visits and 
supplies. However, should she get a new 
full-time job in Vermont that provides 
health insurance, she’ll need to update 
Vermont Health Connect about her new 
status, then pick a new insurance plan. 

Based on her ongoing medical needs, 
Bourgo says, Gibbons would likely want a 
plan with the lowest deductible and out- 
of-pocket expenses she can a° ord. "She’s 
the kind of person that, if she can a° ord 
something else, she defi nitely doesn’t 
want to buy a bronze plan." 

Bourgo points out that the platinum, 
gold and silver plans all have the same 
out-of-pocket limits on prescription costs 
—"$1250 a year for an individual. The dif- 
ference for Gibbons, he says, is how much 
she'd be expected to pay out of pocket for 
all her other medical expenses, such as 
her medical supplies. With a silver plan, it 
would be $5100 annually: with a platinum 
plan. $1250. 

“So this becomes a very sophisticated 
calculation for someone in her situation,” 
Bourgo says. He suggests that Gibbons sit 
down with a navigator like himself or a 
call-center operator, and do the math. 
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four “metal” categories: platinum, gold, 
silver and bronze. Also included are sev- 
eral low-cost options available only to 
Vermonters under the age of 30. For as 
little as $213 a month, a twentysomething 
can insure him- or herself against a cata- 
strophic medical event. 

What kind of advice should Vermonters 
expect? This week. Seven Days profi les 


fi ve households that will soon be required 
by law to buy health insurance through 
VermontHealth Connect. Or, if they don't, 
they will face penalties that will more than 
double every year, starting at $95 or 1 per- 
cent of their incomes, whichever is greater. 
None of the fi ve is currently getting health 
insurance through an employer. One is a 
business that, like many other V ermont 


employers who have historically provided 
one-size-fi ts-all health insurance to their 
employees, is also negotiating the new 
pick-your-own system. It’s unclear yet 
whether it will cost her more —“or less —“to 
maintain the level of coverage she has been 
o° ering. 

We asked navigators from di° erent or- 
ganizations how they would advise our fi ve 
interviewees: a 33-year-old professional 
with a chronic health problem who just 


lost her job; a family of fi ve headed by two 
self-employed parents; a retired couple 
exercising voluntary simplicity; a 48-year- 
old woman for whom moonlighting in 
Vermont doesn't include health insurance; 
and a dentist struggling to stay in business. 
By law, navigators aren't allowed to steer 
people into aspecifi c insurance company 
or plan. Instead, their goal is simply to 
help people weigh their options based on 
personal needs, wants and budgets. 
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Three jobs without insurance^ 



K rystal Woodward has experienced 
both ends of Vermont’s health in- 
surance spectrum. For more than 
a decade, she enjoyed "top-of-the-line" 
coverage through her civil union partner, 
whose health insurance covered both of 
them through Johnson State College. That 
plan included many perks not included in 
other employee-provided insurance plans, 
such as dental and vision coverage and 
mental-health counseling. 

Woodward lost all those benefi ts 
when her civil union was dissolved last 
December. Her own 20-hour-per-week 
job in JSC’s athletic department doesn’t 
qualify her for any benefi ts. 

Today, Woodward, 48, cobbles together through a staircase. She broke her wrist, 
a livingby doingthree part-time jobs. In collarbone and several ribs, and su° ered 

addition to her work at the college, she a head injury that caused her to lose her 

works in a cooperative barn where she vision for six months. She estimates her 

stables her horses. She also manages 13 total medical bills from that one incident 


apartments in Johnson. The latter job pro- 
vides her with rent-free living. "I have my 
hands full,” she says. 

For about a month, Woodward went 
without any health insurance whatsoever, 
but she knew that wasn’t a wise long-term 
situation. One kick from a horse or a seri- 
ous fall while working on an apartment, 
she says, and she could be facing tens of 
thousands of dollars in uninsured medical 
bills. 

Woodward knows all too well how 
quickly one’s health status can change. 
About a decade ago, while constructing a 
second house on a property she and her 
former partner owned. Woodward fell 


exceeded $100,000. Fortunately, her 
partner’s insurance plan covered nearly 
everything. 

Today, such an accident would likely 
bankrupt her. Woodward says, were it 
not forVHAP — t which covers qualifying 
Vermonters who make less than $ 2 1 ,2 6 4 a 
year. Because of her income. Woodward 
pays $33 per month and has small co-pays 
for her doctor visits — or would if she ever 
used the plan, which she hasn’t yet. 

Woodward used to be “pretty faithful” 
about getting annual physicals and visiting 
the dentist regularly. Now "I don’t do any 
preventative care, and I haven’tbeen to 
the dentist. I don't even know if dental is 
covered,” Woodward says. VHAP doesn’t 
pay for dental care. 

Woodward hasn't ventured onto the 
Vermont Health Connect website yet, 
but not for lack of knowledge about the 


Name:Krystal Woodward. 48 
TownJohnson 

Professioiproperty manager: 
part-time offi ce assistant. 
Johnson State College 

Annual household incomeS8640 

DependentsNone 

Current health insuranceVermont 

Health Access Plan 
Cost$33 per month 


exchange. She knows itgoes lives on 
October 1 but has yet to receive a notice 
from VHAP letting her know that the 
state program will not exist as of January 
1. Moreover, she’s not sure whether she’ll 
qualify for a state subsidy or for Medicaid, 
the state's public health coverage program 
for low-income Vermonters, as she still has 
some savings in the bank. 

Does Woodward think she’ll fare better, 
worse or about the same under Vermont 
Health Connect? 

“I am terrifi ed to go fi nd out,” she says, 
“but I’m willing to navigate it to fi nd out 
what I come up with.” 

What the online subsidy calculator 

Because of her income and the fact that 
Woodward is ineligible for health benefi ts 
from any of her jobs, she will likely qualify 
for Medicaid, where she’ll have virtually 
no out-of-pocket medical expenses. Nearly 
all of her preventative care would be cov- 
ered, including annual teeth cleanings and 
eye exams but not glasses or contact lenses. 
In fact, of the 38,602 people on VHAP in 
2012, the state estimates that the majority 
— 28,587 — will qualify for Medicaid. 

What the navigator suggests: 

Tatum O’Malley, a navigator at the 
Champlain Valley O" ce of Economic 
Opportunity in Burlington, concurs, saying 
Woodward’s declared income should qual- 
ify her for Medicaid. However, O’Malley 
cannot guarantee that eligibility until 
Vermont Health Connectgoes live and its 
computers are synched with the Internal 
Revenue Service database. She points out 
that the federal government considers 
both earned and unearned income when 
determining Medicaid eligibility. 

If the IRS determines Woodward has 
too much money in the bank, O’Malley 
recommends a high-deductible bronze 
plan because of the low monthly premi- 
ums — 4 as she does for most V ermonters of 
modest means. 

She cautions that people should con- 
sider factors other than just cost. “We 
might ask people who think of themselves 
as ‘healthy 1 about their lifestyle,” she says. 
“If someone is highly active and into taking 
risks — anything from backcountry snow- 
boarding and less than 100 percentbirth- 
control protection to regular alcohol or 
other drug use — they might want to think 
about the fi nancial consequences of choos- 
ing a bronze plan if something did happen.” 
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PATIENTS AND UNDERSTANDING 


J oyce Hottenstein is the kind of cus- 
tomer that insurance companies 
lover She follows a healthy vegetarian 
diet; doesn't drink much or smoke at all; is 
diligent about routine visits to her doctor 
and dentist; and tries to keep her stress 
levels low through yoga, meditation, regu- 
lar exercise and twice-a-month massage 
therapy. As a result, she almost never goes 
to the doctor for anything but preventative 
care. As she puts it, “If you don’t have your 
health, what do you have?” 

ButHottenstein's stress levels have 
been steadily rising lately, especially as she 
anticipates Vermont’s new health care ex- 
change, which she adamantly opposes. The 
51-year-old dentist, who’s been practicing 
in Rutland for 13 years, launched a new 
solo practice about three years ago and is 
struggling to stay afl oat Despite Vermont’s 
reported dentist shortage, Hottenstein has 
had a hard time fi nding clients, and that’s 
made it di, cult to pay o'* the loans on her 
new business. 


Name:Joyce Hottenstein, 51 
Towifiutland 
Professiondentist 
Annual household incometess 

than $125,000 

Dependentsnone 

Current health insuranceBlue 

Cross Blue Shield of Vermont 
Current insurance cost$692 per 
month for a two-person plan 


Despite her fi nancial woes, Hottenstein 
wants to do right by her six employees. 

She gets insurance for them —‘and her- 
self — through the Vermont State Dental 
Society and pays their premiums in full. 
Two part-time employees get the cash 
equivalent. 

"I don’tbelieve in this whole exchange 
system theway Vermont has set it up,” 
she says, pointing outthatsmallVermont 
employers like herself could face a double 
whammy. "As much as I like my employ- 
ees, I’m not going to pay a penalty and then 
subsidize their insurance through my own 
higher taxes." 

Hottenstein pays £692 a month to 
insure herself and her 59-year-old phar- 
macist husband. Ironically, the plan 
doesn’t cover any of their dental expenses. 
She has no co-pays for regular o ( ce visits, 
but the couple has to pay a very high 
annual deductible before the coverage 
kicks in: £12,000. They’ve met it only once 
in the last fi ve years, when her husband 
had elective surgery to fi x abone spur in 
his shoulder. 

Hottenstein pays for almost all of her 
medical and dental expenses outof her 
health savings account, into which her 
company makes pre-tax contributions. 

But she complains that the federal govern- 
ment limits those contributions to a total 


of £6450 per year, rather than allowing the 
couple to contribute up to the full amount 
of their deductible. 

Planning what she’ll do when Vermont 
Health Connectgoes live has been di ( - 
cult and confusing, Hottenstein says. As a 
provider, she still doesn't know what plan 
she’ll buy for her employees or herself, 
largely because she’s not sure what her 
income will be nextyear. One employee 
will be out on maternity leave. And she still 
doesn’t know what the insurance compa- 
nies will pay in reimbursements for her 
services. The Green Mountain Care Board 
recently told Blue Cross Blue Shield and 
MVP to lower the proposed charges for 
some procedures. 

“How am I supposed to make business 
decisions when, in less than fi ve months, 
they’re going to be changing what they pay 
me?" Hottenstein asks. “This is a subject 
that I’m getting bashed with on both sides 
of my head.” 

Hottenstein has considered moving her 
practice to another state. “I would leave in 
a heartbeat,” she admits, "but I'm under- 
water in my business right now.” 

What the subsidy calculator says: 

Because of their household income, 
Hottenstein and her husband do not 
qualify for any federal subsidies. A high- 
deductible silver plan would cost them 
£841 per month. A “nonstandard" gold 
plan through Blue Cross Blue Shield would 
cost £920.74. 

Hottenstein has yet to verify this with a 
navigator. "I’m not giving them any of my 
information. I don’t trust them,” she says. 
"It’s none of their damn business! ” 


She does have one question for the 
navigators: "What if I o“ er insurance and 
nobody takes it? Will I still be penalized?" 

What the navigator says: 

Peter Sterling is a navigator with the 
Vermont Campaign for Health Care 
Security in Montpelier. He says that 
Hottenstein mustfi rst decide whether to 
continue o“ ering insurance to her employ- 
ees — 'or drop it altogether. 

If she chooses the latter option, her em- 
ployees would go on the exchange and buy 
their insurance as individuals. Depending 
on their income, they may or may not 
qualify for federal subsidies. Remember: 
Vermonters insured through their em- 
ployers won’t get any fi nancial assistance 
from the government, no matter how little 
money they make. Sterling says it’s worth 
doing die math to ascertain which route 
would yield the greatest health care insur- 
ance savings. 

Under that scenario, there’d be no 
federal penalty on Hottenstein because 
she has fewer than 50 full-time employ- 
ees — the federal cuto" . But the state of 
Vermont will be imposingits own penalty, 
or "assessment,” on businesses that choose 
not to provide health insurance. The ques- 
tion is how the total sum of those penalties 
compares with the new cost of insuring 
employees through the exchange, 

Hottenstein is in luck here. Sterling 
notesVermont’s "assessment" only kicksin 
atfi ve employees. Because she has only four 
full-time employees, she would not pay any 
federal or state penalty. And, if she o" ered 
insurance and none of her employees ac- 
cepted it, diere’d be no penalty, either. 


If Hottenstein wants to keep o" ering 
her employees health insurance, her next 
step is deciding how much to contribute 
to their premiums. For example, if she of- 
fered everyone £400 per month, she’d call 
Vermont Health Connect and supply that 
information. When each of her employees 
then goes to the website to select an indi- 
vidual plan — based on needs and budget 
—‘he or she will see Hottenstein’s contri- 
bution factored into the price calculation. 

If it's a £600 plan, each month Hottenstein 
would pay £400 toward that premium and 
£200 would be taken out of the employee’s 
paycheck. Both contributions, as well as 
any made to an HSA, are pre-tax. 

“The benefi ts package for all the plans i 
exactly the same," Sterling emphasizes. “So 
the only thing her employees will go shop- 
ping for is the cost-sharing mechanism." 

As for Hottenstein and her husband. 
Sterling says that if they want to continue 
with a high-deductible, low-premium 
plan with an HSA, they can pick a stan- 
dard bronze plan for $672.26 per month. 
Preventative care is 100 percent covered 
and the medical deductible is £7000. 
Their out-of-pocket maximum would be 
£12,500. 

Also, because Hottenstein is diligent 
about her preventative care, she may want 
to explore some nonstandard plans. Unlike 
the standard plans, which were created by 
the state, these products were designed by 
the insurance companies. Although the 
benefi ts are identical to those of standard 
plans, the nonstandard ones have some- 
what di" erent cost-sharing options, such 
as lower co-pays and certain wellness 
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Well Drawn 

The ninth annual Burlington Book Festival takes comics seriously 

BY Et HAN DE SEifE. mArgot H Arri SoN AND Juli A SHipl EY 


P ictures in the realm of print? 
Some stuffy literati may look 
askance at the new legitimacy of 
comics, but at the ninth annual 
Burlington Book Festival, which begins 
this Friday, September 20, it’s cause for 
celebration. 

The BBF has teamed up with White 
River Junction's Center for Cartoon 
Studies to bring 
us “The Novel 

M Graphic,” head- 

lined by graphic 
novelist Chris 
Ware. Read on for 
our interviews with Ware and Barbara 
Slate, a veteran writer for Marvel and 
DC Comics. 

Fans of traditional literature won’t 
feel slighted: This BBF is dedicated 
to Middlebury poet and novelist Julia 
Alvarez. On Saturday, poetry lovers 
shouldn’t miss Pulitzer winner Yusef 
Komunyakaa. 

Here are a few other notable BBF 
events: 

• A New Yorkerstyle Cartoon Caption 
Contest, with cartoons by Harry Bliss, 
Friday at 7 p.m. at Phoenix Books 
Burlington. (See State of the Arts, page 
22 ). 

• Millennial Writers on Stage II, featur- 
ing young writers from all over the 
state, Saturday at 2 p.m. at Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center. 

• Readings from novelists such as 
Stephen Kiernan ( The Curiosity ) and 
Hillary' Jordan ( When She Woke , a 
modern twist on The Handmaid's Tale), 
Saturday at Main Street Landing. 

• A Literary Pub Crawl on the ArtsRiot 
bus, starting Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 

• A day of workshops on DIY publishing, 
Sunday at the Fletcher Free Library. 
Pop over a few blocks for Phoenix 
Books’ Women’s Work Reading Series. 



Graphic novelist 
Chris Ware 

At no point in their history have comics 

— or, if you like, “graphic novels," “comix" 
or “pictorial-sequential artworks” — 
achieved a higher level of cultural cur- 
rency than in the present day. Never 
mind the jillion-dollar blockbusters 
about gaudily costumed avengers; comics 
of the modern era have achieved an un- 
precedented cultural ubiquity, appearing 
even in the once-staid New York Times 
Magazine. At the same time, artists have 
pushed the medium into new areas of 
graphical and narrative experimentation. 
Comics’ first Golden Age occurred in the 
1930s; we are currently in the middle of 
the second. 

No single comics artist embodies both 
of these trends so well as Chris Ware, 
whose latest work, Building Stories, is 
perhaps the single most remarkable 
transfiguration of the medium in half a 
century. Yet Ware’s work remains some 
of the most recognizable and acces- 
sible of all current graphic novelists’. The 
characters in his comics are painfully and 
recognizably human, and his artistic style 

— its seeming simplicity reveals, upon 
study, layer on layer of complexity — 
draws equally on comic strips, fine arts of 
all kinds, package design and typography. 

Ware, whose work has won every 
major award in the field of comics, will 
appear at a BBF event cosponsored by the 
Center for Cartoon Studies. 

SEVEN DAYS: How do your various 
"hats' (writer, cartoonist, designer) 
inform one another? 

CHRIS WARE: I don’t see them as sepa- 
rate at all. Cartooning, despite its humble 
moniker, involves a careful balance of all 
three, and pulling one or the other out as 
a distinct organ would kill the organism, 

I see comics as the art of composition, 
with more really in common with music 
than anything else ... Comics aren't just 
pictures with words stuck on top of them, 
but an ideally unfettered dissection of 
one’s life, desires, doubts and dreams, the 
ultimate experience being the feelings 
induced in the reader, however those feel- 
ings might be transferred. 


SD: Your works reference the design 
of ' ephemeral' consumer products 
like cracker tins, and they also traf- 
fic in fleeting emotions and "small" 
experiences. What attracts you to the 
ephemeral? 

CW: I’ve said this many times before, but 
I believe comics’ inherent cultural val- 
uelessness allows for a relationship with 
the reader that's more honest and direct 
than any other visual art, with the possible 
exceptions of television and popular film. 
Put another way, if you don't like a paint- 
ing, you generally blame yourself for being 
ignorant of the history of art. But if you 
hate a comic strip, you blame the cartoon- 
ist. Comics are inviting, democratic and 
disposable — exactly what all art should 
be, not an investment or a commodity. 


SD: At times, the arrangement of 
the panels in your work takes on 
an almost fractal-like quality that 
suggests they don't need to be read 
in a precise order, could you discuss 
your method of panel design and 
arrangement? 

CW: My page compositions are entirely 
intuitive and unplanned, driven by the 
flow of the story and whatever happen- 
stance associations, feelings and shifts 
of allegiance to the characters and situ- 
ations transpire as the strip unfolds. In 
this (I hope) it’s not all that different 
from life itself. 

Besides, there’s no way I could plan 
the pages ahead of time, and, even if I 
could, what would be the point? I try 
to allow them to grow on the page in a 
way that I think is analogous to the way 




COMICS ARE INVITING, 
DEMOCRATIC AND 
DISPOSABLE - 


BE, NOT AN INVESTMENT 
OR A COMMODITY. 


CHRIS WARE 


human relationships and our memories 
grow, with similar levels of texture, dead 
ends, microscopic moments and broad, 
inexplicable changes. 

SD: What, if any, is the influence on 
your work of 1960s "underground 

CW: Without the so-called underground 
comic (which is a misnomer, as all of the 
best comics of that era — Robert Crumb, 
Art Spiegelman, Kim Deitch, etc. — sold 
10 times the amount of most experi- 
mental and literary comics of today), 
my generation and the one succeeding 
it simply would not exist. We owe these 
artists our thanks, lives and minds, even 
if the aims and cultures of our eras are 
pretty different. 


that’s ever been had in art and literature 
sounds really stupid when summed up, 
so I sort of bank on that as a hope that 
what I’m doing isn’t completely out to 
lunch, as well. 

SD: You are among the more uncon- 
ventional authors to participate in 
the Burlington Book Festival. How 
do you feel you fit in with such an 
event? Do you enjoy doing events 
like this? 

CW: Sure; it’s always nice to meet real 
human beings who've read this sort of 
stuff and feel that it’s worth it to leave 
their homes and see what cartoonists 
are like in person. I'm not even sure I’d 
do something like that, so I figure I’d 
better present the best face that I can. 

If I have any doubt about how 
graphic novels have been treated lately 
in regards to book festivals, awards, 
etc., there’s a recent trend to rope off 
a special place for them, almost a sort 
of sideshow area, which can but not 
always [does] prevent them once again 
from being considered adult, relevant 
and/or mature writing. On the other 
side of this probably pointless quibble, 
I’m simply grateful that anyone would 
care about comics at all, so I guess I 
shouldn’t complain whether myself and 
my pretentious friends are classified 
and considered thus. 

— E.D.S. 


SD: What's next, after a work as 
ambitious as Building Stories ? 

CW: I'm currently at work on two 
other books, one lengthy, the other not 
so lengthy. I’ve also learned it’s not a 
good idea to talk about these things; it 
sort of jinxes them, and every good idea 
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Graphic novelist 
Barbara Slate 

Name a fictional female with her own 
pop-culture franchise, and Barbara Slate 
has probably written a comic about 
her. In her career with Marvel, DC and 
Archie Comics, she channeled Barbie, 
Betty and Veronica, and Disney’s Belle 
and Pocahontas. 

It might seem like unusual work for 
an artist who started out in 1974 with 
her own feminist greeting-card line. 
Slate got involved in comics in the early 
'80s, when Jenette Kahn, then president 
of DC Comics, decided to introduce a 

1 g> rls ’ line - 

5 Her first original creation for DC, 

^ Angel Love, “was drugs, sex and rock and 

2 roll," Slate says in a phone interview. "In 
5 the first issue, Angel falls for this drug 

w addict, and her girlfriend gets pregnant." 
DC pulled the series after nine issues. 
"People were saying I was going to ruin 
J2 the comic-book industry and all that 
stuff," Slate recalls wryly. 

9 She went on to write (collaborating 
~ with artists) hundreds of comic books 
5 with heroines who were, at least on 
the surface, less radical. When Slate 
started writing for Barbie, she says, 
"All my friends got so mad at me.” 

< But the female creators of the Mattel- 
z sanctioned comic "made Barbie this 
Cj feminist who could live anywhere and 
be anything.” 

Slate also has kind words for Betty 
and Veronica, often maligned as duel - 
ing archetypes of dumb blonde and sexy 
brunette, respectively. "I kind of stayed 
S away from them being in love with the 
£ same guy,” Slate says of her time writing 


for Archie’s female friends. "I liked to 
write about their friendships.” 

In the mid-1990s, Slate says, Marvel’s 
new head eliminated the girls' line. 

"I couldn’t find work in comics for a 
while,” she says. 

So she moved from Manhattan to 
Hudson, N.Y. "I really wanted to write 
my own graphic novel,” Slate recalls, but 
“nothing was gelling ... In the city, I was 
looking out the window and watching 
people; I was so inspired. Here, I was 
isolated on 16 acres. I realized I was 
going to write about myself, 'cause that 
was all I had.” 

It took Slate 14 years to finish her 2012 
graphic novel Getting Married and Other 
Mistakes. It’s the semiautobiographical 
story of a wedding photographer who 
learns too late that her own nuptials 
were a big mistake. Fascinated by images 
of “sad brides," she strives to drown out 
the voice of her marriage-obsessed mom 
and find her own. 

"In my time, it was all about finding 
a man,” Slate recalls. "I was brought up 
with ‘Someday My Prince Will Come’ ... 

It took a long time to get away from it.” 

It took a long time to develop the con 
fidence she needed to produce a graphic 
novel, too. “I had this really monstrous 
critical voice," Slate says. “ You can't do 
it. Who wants to read about you? You’re 
a big cliche. ... One day I woke up and 
realized all these cliches of my life were 
really universal. I started writing from 
that point of view.” 

That experience — and Slate’s work 
teaching kids to make comics — inspired 
her 2010 book You Can Do a Graphic 
Novel. Stan Lee blurbed it, calling her 
“titanically talented.” 

While Slate has jumped on the 
graphic-novel bandwagon, she regrets 
the decline of traditional comics — in - 
eluding the romance comics of her 
youth. “The comic book is a really beau- 
tiful art form that has kind of seen its 
day, sadly," she says. 

Slate will talk about her “life in 
comics” this Saturday at the BBF. But 
there’s one more question we have to 
ask: Is she a Betty or a Veronica? 

“I’m a Betty,” she says without hesita 
tion. “Which are you?" 

- m.H. 

INFo 1 

Barbara Slate will give a multimedia presen- 
tation titled "My Life in Comics' on Saturday, 
September 21. noon to 12:30 p.m. Slate will 
moderate a panel discussion with James 
Kochalka, Genese Grill, Sharon Webster, 

Chris Wright and Ed Koren titled "The Novel 
Graphic: A Summit’ on Saturday, September 
21,1 tol:30 p.m. Both events at the Film 
House, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center in Burlington. 


Poet Yusef Konumyakaa 

Upon first encountering the poems 
of Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Yusef 
Komunyakaa in Dien Cai Dau (1988), I 
reeled as I wandered from poem to poem, 
wondering. Who is this person? 

But study the poem “Camouflaging 
the Chimera" for clues to the man who 
made it, and you'll discover there’s no “I.” 
Ifs “we" — the “we” of U.S. soldiers in 
Vietnam behaving like a single organism, 
their actions and stillness in sync. Only in 
the poem's final lines does Komunyakaa 
introduce the possibility of differentiation, 
"as a world revolved / under each man’s 

In that line you can feel the poet cup - 
ping the grenade of his creation, fondling 
the pin with those simple words. And you 
understand that you can get as close as you 
want, read all Komunyakaa's dozen-plus 
collections, and find no end to the multi- 
tudes he contains and the truths he will 
offer you. 

In his nearly 40-year poetry career, 
Komunyakaa, who was born in Bogalusa, 
La., has been showered with prizes — 
from the Pulitzer for his collection Neon 
Vernacular to the Morton Dauwen Zabel 
Award from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 

But perhaps what Komunyakaa him - 
self prizes is the art of disguise. Pick up 
his 2011 collection The Chameleon Couch ; 
in the poem “Ten or Eleven Disguises,” 
the reader is stirred into tenderness, awe 
and shame as Komunyakaa shows us why 
a woman named Hyacinth wears dark 
glasses — her eyes are so beautiful they 
transfix men. Another woman whisks on 
blush ("underneath hides a masterpiece”), 
while a third applies bleaching cream 


because “she was wounded by a word / 
somewhere in the Third World.” 

Who is behind these trenchant ob 
servations? One wonders if Komunyakaa 
presents a subtle self-portrait with his 
poem “Ode to the Chameleon,” in the same 
collection, where he celebrates the animal 
with supreme blending abilities: 

Called into the hanging garden, 
you sit there, almost unseen 
as dusky shadows climb 
the blooming Judas tree. 

Even when Komunyakaa shows his 
hand at the end of his collection Warh o rs es 
(2008), the lights are dimmed, so to speak. 
In a section called "Autobiography of My 
Alter Ego,” he offers personal history as 
easily as a dealer doling out cards, yet the 
phrase "alter ego” conceals the seams be- 
tween truth and myth. 

"You see these hands? / They know 
enough to save us,” Komunyakaa writes. 
And then, "I’m a cover artist’s son, /born 
to read between the lines.” 

Watching us through camouflage, 
with his sniper sight and notorious heart, 
Komunyakaa continues to bring us the 
news from “between the lines” in seduc - 
five and stunning language. 

- J.S. 

INFo 

Yusef Komunyakaa will read as part of the 
Seventh Annual Grace Paley Poetry Series on 
Saturday, September 21, 3 p.m. at the Black 
Box, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center in Burlington. 
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Theater review: The Puppet Shoppe 



W atching the premiere of 
Chris Caswell's new play The 
Puppet Shoppe is like solving 
a puzzle. There are moments 
of great mental stimulation, maybe a little 
frustration and finally a sense of immer- 
sion in another world. Caswell uses quirky 
storytelling via live (human) action and 
puppetry to tell the bleak tale of a world 
ruled by the authoritarian Data Collection 
Project, a government agency that is con- 
fiscating all books. 

One last book is still at large. It ap- 
pears in a forlorn puppet shop, where 
proprietors Boris (G. Richard Ames) and 
Anya (Caswell) must decide what to do 
with it, and whether they can trust each 
other with an object that seems to be both 
treasure and time bomb. Caswell’s story 
doesn't follow a straight, suspenseful line 
but instead meanders to explore the theat- 
rical possibilities of combining actors and 
puppets to suggest layers of meaning. 


Puppets have numerous connotations, 
and Caswell lets her script hover over 
most of them. Are these puppets soulless 
zombies? The vicious Punch and Judy? 
Are they slaves to the hands pulling their 
strings, projections of the actors or some- 
thing new? At times, Caswell's puppets 
represent the essence of storytelling: 
They come to life to embody a book being 
read. Boris and Anya have self-referential 
puppet counterparts, who themselves use 
tiny puppets to tell stories; it's like a mind- 
bending hall of mirrors. There is no settled 
puppet metaphor, and there doesn’t have 
to be, but the audience needs to recalibrate 
constantly to interpret how the puppets 
are intended. 

This shifting approach to narrative con- 
ventions is invigorating if you surrender to 
it, but it can also be unsettling when, try as 
you might, you can’t locate the overarch- 
ing symbolism. Director Jordan Gullikson 
stages The Puppet Shoppe like a juggler 


keeping the balls in the air. He asks the au- 
dience to adopt a juggler’s concentration, 
too — just revel in what’s spinning before 
your eyes and try to piece it all together 

Tales of dystopia work by amplifying 
a problem until it reaches loathsome 
proportions, so the author can show us 
where we're headed if we don't change. 
Playwright Caswell’s hyperbolic images 
get a little confused — books are the 
government's target here, but the play 
ignores the internet, today’s prime flow of 
information. Either the web is already shut 
down, or our dusty future lacks electric- 
ity; in any case, Caswell fastens on books 
as physical artifacts. But is it books the 
government is after, or the ideas in them? 
Ultimately, Caswell counts on our well- 
honed response to authoritarianism. She's 
successful in creating a novel presentation 
of oppression, but less so in building a 
story arc from it. 




Caswell’s plot has some leaks she may 
patch in a future draft, so fretting over 
them here only distracts from the theatri- 
cal moments she and Gullikson succeed in 
producing. But one big structural question 
remains. The play ends with no change 
to or by the characters, so it’s missing the 
conclusion we long to invest in, not to 
mention the good/evil polarity suggested 
by the fairy-tale qualities of the piece. And 
if that's the point — that an authoritarian 
force has eliminated stories with begin- 
nings, middles and ends — we need to see 
the subversive value of the stories as much 
as the collapse of storytelling. 

The production is a cascade of fasci- 
nating theatrical effects. The play begins 
with a ventriloquist’s 
dummy giving the 
curtain speech and 
meeting a nasty 
fate — one that 
theatergoers might 
secretly wish on all 
those who dispense 
such preliminaries. 

There's an intrigu- 
ingly staged street 

puppets whisper 
and skulk alongside 
humans. It's all 
gesture and body 
language, human 
and puppet Boris 
and Anya each tell a story about their 
past through puppets with so many 
criss-crosses between the actors and 
within the puppet corps de ballet that the 
audience feels a delicious disorientation. 

Caswell and Ames are skillful pup- 
peteers and give their puppet characters 
entertaining vocal distinctions. The actors 
are usually working with one or more 
layers of puppet artifice, and their dexter- 
ity in accomplishing it all is magnificent to 

To make the future world sufficiently 
grim, Caswell’s script calls for an end to 
eye contact. As a description of misery, it's 
perfect. As a requirement in a stage play, 
it’s extremely problematic. Caswell and 
Ames perform with a mannered detach- 
ment that invests the production with ap- 
propriate oddness, but this artifice some- 
times feels like a drop in energy; at best it 
makes the relationship between Boris and 
Anya so ambiguous that we give up trying 
to understand it 

Both actors are powerful in their com- 
mitment to each moment onstage. Ames 
gives Boris an off-kilter curiosity com- 
bined with dread — he’s like a young child 
who still wants to play but knows he has 
to follow grown-up rules. Caswell’s Anya 
is so guarded that we long for something 
either very good or very awful to happen 
to her, just to puncture her shell. She 
maintains a constant, impressive tension 
that’s more real than the circumstances 
of the plot alone justify. It’s not surprising 


Caswell would write a role for herself that 
takes advantage of one of her great acting 
strengths: her riveting ability to shift from 
character to character — and puppet to 
puppet — with mercurial ease. 

The set design, by Todd Townsend, 
enhances the feeling of mystery and in- 
novative storytelling. With packed shelves 
of puppets and a dusty glass window, 
Townsend conveys a strong sense of the 
puppet shop as a safe but weird little 
warren, then introduces quick-change el- 
ements, such as window panels on wheels 
with shades that roll down to provide 
instant backdrops. 

Catherine Alston costumes the live 
actors in lumpenproletariat jumpsuits, 
cleverly embellished 
with breast pocket 
QR codes. When 
some puppets show 

the tactic is even 
funnier. 

The show’s sound 
design includes 
original music by 
Johnnie Day Durand. 
It hits the right at- 
mospheric notes and 
helps maintain mood 
through numerous 
quick set changes. 
But when used 
without pause in the 
last third of the show, it approaches emo- 
tionally manipulative film scoring. The 
great sound triumph is the well-chosen, 
well-timed aural accents that make the in- 
tegration of live action and puppeteering 
magical. The live-action characters are as 
unreal as the puppets when unseen hands 
punctuate their lives with sound effects. 
Very cool. 

The puppets, designed by Kevin 
Christopher, Meghan Dewald, Dani 
Bohnke and Catherine Alston, are created 
in a variety of media. Watching puppets 
pop up in different sizes, methods of op- 
eration and media makes us see the very 
use of puppets as an impetuous means of 
communication, adding real urgency to 
the story. 

As author, Caswell has built a play with 
unfamiliar and exhilarating techniques for 
storytelling. She and Gullikson take risks 
to bring this puppet-human world to life, 
and if the plot stumbles a bit, it’s still thor- 
oughly engaging. Seeing new local theater 
work like this will convince you that 
Burlington is well poised to resist the very 
totalitarian forces this play conjures. © 

INFO 
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Bowled Over 

Taste Test: Ramen by alice levitt 



I have eaten enough ethnic food to 
know that getting caught up in the 
idea of "authenticity” is a trap. Is 
there only one true hamburger or 
apple pie? Of course not, and their 
variety is often what brings us back 
for more. As co-owner Chris Russo 
pointed out when he first spoke to 
Seven Days about opening his new 
Burlington restaurant, Ramen, every 
region of Japan has its own unique 
spins on the dish. Basically, as long as 
you’re not adding water to a Styrofoam 
cup labeled “Nissin,” or drawing a 
thousand customers with the aberra- 
tion that is Ramen Burger (something 
that actually happened in California 
last weekend), there is no "wrong” 
way to make ramen. 

So I’ll review the food at Ramen 
on its own merits. Russo and co- 
owner Kazutoshi Maeda certainly 
have the culinary credentials to 
make it a success. They’re the team 
behind Burlington’s SanSai Japanese 
Restaurant, which serves the only su- 
perlative sushi in northern Vermont. 
Their previous restaurant. New York 
City’s Tsuki, drew raves from the New 
York Times and New York Magazine. 
But it’s new Vermonter, Brian Jung, a 
member of the team back in NY, who 
conceived Ramen and is running the 
kitchen. 

Over a pair of visits, Jung’s cui- 
sine showed rapid improvement, but 
in his small kitchen he hasn’t yet hit 
the heights of the best big-city ramen 
shops. Though the combinations are 
delicious, there’s still room to perfect 
each of the many individual ingre- 
dients in each serving of the soup. 
Ramen's fare may not compare to the 
best bowls I’ve had in New York or LA, 
but that won’t stop me from becoming 
a regular in Vermont. 

The simplicity of the room on 
the ground fl oor of Main Street’s 
VermontHouse mightgive some diners 
pause. Long tables and benches seem 
to suggest the possibility of a 


communal dining experience, slay- 
ing bottles of sake with new friends. 
For some, though, the layout could just 
as easily conjure images of forced family 
picnics with strangers. While the aus- 
terity of walls adorned with just a few 


large Japanese paintings works for San 
Sai, Ramen feels somehow unfi nished. 

One major change to the space, 
which most recently held Esperanto 
and Souza’s Brazilian Steakhouse, is 
a sizable improvement: It finally has a 


bathroom. No more holding your blad- 
der while you wait for a server to get 
you the key to the WC in the hall. 

Ramen’s printed menu is concise, 
with a few appetizers and salads, three 
types of ramen (soy, miso and pork, 
each for $12) and a back page devoted 
entirely to sake. On my first visit, our 
server told us three other varieties of 
soup were available — curry, warm veg- 
etarian broth and cold vegan ramens. 
The options would change slightly on 
my second visit, evidence of continued 
experimentation. According to Russo, 
a new, larger menu should be printed 
by the time you read this. 

I decided to take advantage of 
the new additions, but n rst I needed 
some soba. Since San Sai opened in 
2011, its soba salad has been a highli 
ght for me. The most recent iteration of 
the dish includes tender sashimi mixed 
with the greens, noodles and spicy- 
mustard-kissed dressing. The less 
expensive, $9 version at Ramen has all 
the delightful complexity of the salad 
at the more luxe restaurant, sans n sh. 

But if I’m eating a cold noodle dish 
at Ramen, it’s more likely to be the 
vegan ramen entree. The bowl held a 
rainbow of fresh produce. Thick-cut 
scallions and slivers of avocado and 
cucumber made a green triangle amid 
a shower of corn, all layered over to- 
matoes and bean sprouts. Bright-red 
pickled ginger made up for the color 
missing from the habit-forming mari- 
nated mushrooms. 

Digging under the layer of veggies, 

I caught my first glimpse of the res- 
taurant's eponymous noodles. Before 
Ramen opened. Russo told me that, 
while the stocks would all be home- 
made from local animals and boiled 
for nine to 12 hours, he’d purchase the 
noodles frozen. That is, until he and 
Jung can afford the costly machine 
that will enable the team to make 
them from scratch. 
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Lucky Break 

PENNY CLUSE OWNERS OPEN SECOND CAFE 
Fifteen years after creating what would become a 
Burlington landmark, the owners of penny cluse cafe will 
open an adjacent new spot next Tuesday, called lucky 

Named in part for the former occupant of 163 Cherry 
Street — whom Penny Cluse owner Charles reeves used 
to call “Heather next door” — the sunny space has been 
transformed into a 25-seat cafe with terra-cotta-colored 
walls, sleek pine counters, found-object pendants from 
Conant Metal & Light and paintings from artist Abby 
Manock. 

The light menu, overseen by Penny Cluse chef maura 
O'Sullivan, will include pressed sandwiches, salads 
and quesadillas, including the garlicky kale quesadilla 
popular at the sister cafe. Diners can sip coffee, espresso, 
wines, draft beers and cider. 

Reeves says one of his aims for the new cafe is to 
capture some of the overflow from Penny Cluse; another 
is to offer evening hours. “We want it to be a great place 
to meet a friend for a glass of wine after work,” he says. 

Though the cafe will initially have a truncated menu 
and hours, it will eventually be open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


we’re making”; and, most 


Farm Fresh 

NEW CAF£ SHELBURNE OWNERS 
SHARE PLANS 

Longtime chef-owner Patrick 
grangien announced early 
this month that he'll leave 
cafe shelburne after October 
12. On October 24, bill iuff 
and weston nicoll will of- 
ficially take over the beloved 
French restaurant. 

Iliff is already a big 
name in the Shelburne food 
scene — he co-owned the 
now-closed Bistro Sauce. 

For the past five years, he’s 
been chef de cuisine at the 

INN AT SHELBURNE FARMS with 
NEW ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE 

grad and downtown grocery 

veteran Nicoll as his execu- 

Nicoll says that Cafe 
Shelburne will remain 
French, but with a new style 
of cuisine. "The idea that 
we keep going back to is 
a French-farmhouse-type 
thing,” he explains. “But 
French cuisine is always 
changing. Like anything, 
we want to be moving it 
forward, also.” 

Cafe Shelburne’s food 
will have a local focus in 
common with the cuisine 
that Nicoll and Iliff perfected 
at Shelburne Farms. The 
menu will change roughly 
twice a month and feature 


ingredients from the pair’s 
current stomping grounds, 

plus LAPLATTE RIVER ANGUS 
SHELBURNE ORCHARDS. 


The combination of old 
and new will show in various 
from-scratch techniques. 
Nicoll says charcuterie is 
part of the plan, including 
fresh and aged sausages, 
pates and cured whole 
muscles. His and Iliff’s 
experiments with dairy will 
continue in the form of house 
yogurt, fromage blanc, creme 
fraiche, and buttermilk and 
whey dishes. 

Nicoll says plans for an 
April renovation include 
remaking the bar space. 
Afterward, a menu of small 
plates will debut to keep the 
bar scene hopping. All part of 
the duo’s plan for attracting 
both old and new fans to the 
restaurant. 

Stone Cold 
Brews 

NANOBREWERY OPENS 
IN HUNTINGTON 
Happily for local beer lovers, 
it's becoming a familiar story; 
A longtime home brewer 
decides to bring his passion 
to the next level and go 
commercial, bret Hamilton 
of Huntington’s stone corral 
brewery, who has 22 years of 
home brewing under his belt, 
founded his nanobrewery 
this past summer inside a 
converted tool shed on his 


property. But first, he says, 
he needed to be sure of three 
things: that the craft-beer 
market wasn’t saturated; 
that “people would like what 


importantly, “that I didn’t 
ruin my hobby and passion.” 

So far, he's golden 
on the first two counts. 
Twenty-two-ounce bottles of 
Hamilton’s inaugural beers 
— the malt-forward, light- 
bodied STONE CORRAL BEER; a 

Bavarian-style dark wheat 
beer; and a porter/black-ale 
called Black Beer — have sold 
swiftly during the brewery’s 
Thursday night tastings, 
which began in late August. 
“Hoppy to extra-hoppy 
[beer] is really well covered 
by others. My brew style 
tends to lend itself toward 
balance and malt forward,” 
Hamilton says. “A big part 
of my philosophy is putting 
out a beer you can enjoy with 
delicately flavored foods.” 


Stone Corral takes its 
name from wife melissa 
Hamilton's passion for horses, 
and the couple marks their 
boxes with a branding iron 
designed by a Huntington 
craftsman. “If it takes a 
village to build a brewery, 
we’re in a pretty good place,” 
Hamilton says. He plans to 
use a neighbor’s maple syrup 
to flavor his forthcoming 
Chocolate Maple Porter, 
and butternut squash in 
Butternut Brown ale. 

Stone Corral Brewing 
is open on Thursdays, 4 to 
7 p.m., at 830 Taft Road in 
Huntington. The Hamiltons 
will sell their beer at the 
Waitsfield Farmers Market 
this fall. 
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The noodles that Jung buys are 
uncommonly hearty, with a texture 
more like that of meaty udon than 
the wiggly ramen at most restaurants. 
They reminded me of the noodles at 
my favorite chanko spot in New York 
— heavy enough to suggest something 
sumo wrestler E. Honda from the 
Street Fighter video games would eat 
to improve his “form.” 

Despite the noodles’ thickness, 
the sweet, gingery sauce in the veggie 
bowl clung to them admirably. A blob 
of brownish mustard smeared on the 
lip of the bowl wasn’t as spicy as our 
server warned me but contributed a 
light burn and hint of vinegar. 

As is typical of Japanese curry, there 
wasn’t much heat in the curry ramen, 
either — just enough to leave a sensu- 
ous tingle on my lips when I was done. 
The broth was somewhere between a 
stew and a soup, with chunks of carrot 
and potato bobbing in its dark, viscous 
depths. Some shreds of cabbage and a 
square of nori were all that stood in for 
more traditional ramen toppings, but 
this clearly wasn’t a traditional ramen. 
While I was in a serious state of “like,” 
the presence of only one thin slice of 
fatty cha siu pork prevented me from 
calling it love. 

When I returned to Ramen for 
lunch a week or so later, the orienta- 
tion of the long tables had changed. 
Some had been moved to face the 
windows directly — a smart move, as it 
seems to signal to potential diners that 
there is indeed a restaurant in there. 
While I had seen only one other family 
at the previous week’s dinner, now 
business was steady. Perhaps word of 
mouth had gotten around. 

Or maybe everyone was there for a 
new special — wagyu beef sliders with 
meat from Springfield's Spring-Rock 



THESTEAMED BUNS, SOFT AND PLIABLE AS MOIST 
HUMAN SKIN, WERE FLAVORED PERFECTLY. 



Farm. The $9 plate of three mini burg- 
ers is the kind of forward-thinking 
fusion I thought I’d only ever find in 
LA. The steamed buns, soft and pli- 
able as moist human skin, were fla- 
vored perfectly, with the teasing hint 
of sweetness only Japanese bread can 

Inside, pepper flakes speckled the 
beef patties for a surprising burn, 
relieved by a slick of mayo and daz- 
zlingly fresh tomato and greens. A 
side of gingery pickles made the col- 
lection of flavors truly ichiban. The 
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scallion-flecked gyoza seemed re- 
served by comparison, but shouldn't 
be overlooked. From lesser chefs, the 
juicy, architecturally folded dump- 
lings would be a top attraction. 

In the short time between my 
visits, the ramens had vastly improved 
— not a complete surprise, given the 
restaurant’s history. Russo helped 
Jung open Ramen quickly and 
with little ceremony even as he worked 
on a third eatery, the still-upcoming 
Bento on College Street. “There will 
be some shaky ground. There will be 


a period of learning,” Russo told me 
of what he considered Ramen's soft 
opening in late July. 

Ramen's tonkotsu broth (not to be 
confused with panko-fried tonkatsu) 
was milky with pork marrow. Basically, 
it was the embodiment of what 
Serious Eats managing editor J. Kenji 
Lopez-Alt calls “an intensely porky, 
opaque pale broth with a sticky-lipped 
intensity and the rich, buttery texture 
of light cream.” Tonkotsu may evoke 
dairy, but it’s actually pure, life-giving 
collagen — call it “meat cream." 

A floppy grin of fish cake, half 
a hard-boiled egg, buttery corn, 
ginger, scallions and a square of nori 
topped the pork broth, just as they 
should. But instead of the more tra- 
ditional slice of rolled belly, a pile 
of delicious shoulder meat gave the 
soup something extra. I guess mine 
wasn’t the only western palate dis- 
appointed by the single, adipose 
slice of pork I'd found on the previous 

The toppings were the same on 
the miso ramen (there’s also a shoyu, 
or soy, version), but the broth was 
creamy with a mixture of misos. The 
bean paste lent a slosh of sweetness 
to the broth that placed the dish 
just before dessert on the sugar con- 
tinuum — closer to “can’t stop eating” 
than “save this for after dinner.” 
A few shakes of S&B brand’s nanami 
togarashi enhanced the sweet/savory 
combination, with a generous ratio 
of orange peel in the spicy pepper 
shaker. 

I never did have room for mochi 
ice cream after my ramen carbo-loads. 
But I didn’t miss it. I’d already been 
on a gustatory journey worthy of 
Tampopo. ® 


INFO 
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Shelby Lynne & 
Alejandro Escovedo 


Saturday, Sept 28 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $15 



/.flynncenler.org or call 86-llynn today! a 




Maritime 

Museum 


Open Daily 10-5 
(802) 475-2022 
www.lcmm.org 
4472 Basin Harbor Rd 
Vergennes, VT 


Through the Lens 

Juried Photography 


. Exhibit , _ 

m m 


On View Through 
October 13 


Museum Open daily 10-5 through Oct. 13 



Fu (ebook.com/DasBierhausVT 


7:30pm 
8:30pm 
4:00pm 
8:30pm 

Frl. 0kt04 [WddflJSB 1 7:30pm 

SatOktOS POfallflroSmiSt 8:30pin 
Sat0kt12MllllttllmtMPralMt 8:30pm 
Frl. Oktis OmOeUfflDajffleTM 8:30pm 
Sat. Oht 10 N0Pl*AroStT8Bg* 8:30pm 


Sat. Sep 21 
Frl. Sep27 
Sat Sep 28 


Make RESERVATIONS & 


BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 


What’s on 
this week 


food 


Juniper 


Jazz Wednesday - The Ray Vega Band/8 PM 
Friday - DJ Cre8/9 PM 
Saturday - DJ Disco Phantom/9 PM 
Monday - Trivia/7 PM - 9 PM 


As always, join us for BRUN CH 
Saturdays and Sundays 
7 am - 1 pm 



5£LL T7/£ HOUSEJH 

F^f Staye rooms 4 take- pcs 

[\/ ?ost on drejslist 

Fdj Clean house -for showing 

NO SHOW! o 

| Hind a serious 
buyer! 



Selling your house? We can help! 

More than 20% of our readers are planning to 
buy a new home this year. Show them your ALLNEW 
place! Our classifieds staff is ready to help you W[Rjj|TF| 
sell your pad. You know Seven Days. We're not 
sketchy, and neither are our readers! 


CLASSIFIEDS 

i classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 


STAY CUM, MOM -* 


Perfect 

Paddies? 

From Bhutan to Burlington: New Americans 
harvest rice in the Intervale 


P addies — and the rice they 
produce — are ubiquitous in 
warm, wet parts of the world. But 
apart from small crops produced 
by a few artisanal pioneers, rice remains a 
rarity in Vermont. 

That could change, though, as 
suggested by the scene in Burlington's 
Intervale on Saturday. About 30 
immigrants from Bhutan were bending 
and squatting in drained paddies as they 
chopped rice plants with machetes and 
threshed the grain by beating bunches 
of it against boards. It was the first rice 
harvest of New Farms for New Americans, 
a program sponsored by the Association of 
Africans Living in Vermont. 

The Himalayan kingdom of Bhutan 
may be a long way — culturally as well 
as geographically — from the People’s 
Republic ofBurlington.butrice cultivation 
here is actually a lot like it is there, said 
Laxmi Dahal, a smiling 60-year-old father 
of six adult children. His son-in-law, Yam 
Mishra, offered an even more positive 
appraisal. He declared Burlington "a 
perfect place for growing rice." 

Mishra, a program director at the 
HowardCenter, joined Dahal and his wife, 
Khina, during a break from the harvesting. 

The Japanese cold-hardy rice seeds 
nurtured in a Winooski greenhouse did 
well in the Intervale, said Rita Neopaney, 
a Bhutanese Vermonter who lived for 18 
years in a Nepal refugee camp. So well, in 
fact, that Neopaney imagines expanding 
the paddies from a quarter acre this year to 
five or six acres next year. She also speaks 
of raising money to buy a solar pump that 
would more easily and efficiently flood the 
paddies with water from the Winooski 
River, 50 yards away. 

The organic crop harvested on 
Saturday will not be eaten but rather 
saved for its seeds, Neopaney noted. In the 
future, however, the Bhutanese farmers 
might market some of their rice to a few 
local stores while consuming the rest of it 
themselves. “In our diet, we eat rice twice 
a day,” Neopaney explained. 

Such ambitious plans could be hard 
to realize, cautioned Alisha Laramee, 
program manager of Vermont’s New 
Farms for New Americans initiative. 



THISISANIMPORTANT EFFORT. 


ALISHA LARAMEE 


She pointed out that a three-year, 
$180,000 grant from the federal Office of 
Refugee Resettlement is about to expire 
and cannot be renewed. That funding has 
paid for not only the rice-paddy project 
but also for the nearby gardens where 
Congolese, Burundians and Somali Bantu 
raise African varieties of corn, spinach and 
eggplant. 

Laramee frowned when asked what 
will become of her program. “We’re 
hoping the Burlington community sees 
that this is an important effort,” she said. 

The daughter Laramee cradled in her 
arms was one of the few children present 
for the harvest. It was a decidedly older 
crew, separated by gender, at work in the 
paddies. 

“The elders are in charge here,” 
Laramee noted. “The younger immigrants 
either don’t remember growing rice in 
Bhutan, or they were born and grew up in 
refugee camps." 

Unlike many of the locals who cultivate 
community garden plots in the Intervale, 
“agriculture is a way of life" for the 
Bhutanese, Laramee said. “They don’t do 
it as a hobby. They don't do it for fun. It's 
part of who they are.” © 







Not ready for 
summer to end? 

(neither are we!) 


HUGE SAVINGS on 
s season's closeout furniture; 
f storewide throughout ,0 
(September Come in today!! 


arm roche 


casual furniture, inc. 


JAY 4|t PEAK 


Don’t judge a person 
by their beliefs, judge them by 
the mountains they ski & ride. 


jay ^ PEAK 


2438 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 802.985.5300 • annroche. 


4th Annual 

BEAN & BREW 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 5TH 12-6PM HOTEL JAY GREEN 


Coffee and beer sampling, live music, food, 
give-a-ways and activities for all ages 

Vendors include: 

VT Artisan, Backcountry, Brown & Jenkins 
Long Trail, Shed, Otter Creek, Kingdom Brewing 


JUDGE 

J SEASON PASS * * 


Includes commemorative drinking glass and 
twelve draught tickets for sampling 


j aypeakresort.com 


For more information and full list of vendors: 


$499 adult (midweek) 


$249 college 


jaypeakresort.com/Events/ 802.327.21 54 


THROUGH 10/14/13 


THROUGH 11/5/13 







Noodle Nirvana 


Chefs pull out all the stops to win the first-ever Mac-and-Cheese Challenge 

BY cori N Hir ScH 


O h, macaroni and cheese, how 
many ways can we make 
thee? On the lawn of Harpoon 
Brewery in Windsor last 
Saturday, 19 chefs counted the ways. 
They wielded the classic elbows, plus 
penne, ziti, even gemelli. Bechamel, 
roux or Alfredo sauce served as binder — 
as well as cheeses ranging from cheddar, 
WindsorDale and Gruyere to Monterey 
Jack, Swiss, Manchego and Parmesan. 
For crusts, the chefs showered their 
dishes with panko, crumbled crackers 
or cornbread, and some added smoked 
sausage, duck confit and sriracha aioli. 

The chefs, who had arrived from 
across Vermont and New Hampshire, 
pulled out every gun in their culinary 
arsenals to win the first annual Great 
Mac-and-Cheese Challenge. If your idea 
of a perfect September day is sampling 
unlimited, chef-made mac and cheese 
— while washing it down with a beer — 
then you can call this competition five 
hours of nirvana. 

“This is a day off, the day a chef gets 
to play,” said chef Dan Higgins of the 
Foundry at Jay Peak Resort, who trav - 
eled two hours south to compete. Since 
Vermont Farmstead Cheese Company 
created the event, the chefs’ only pa 
rameter was that they incorporate at 
least one cheese from the growing South 
Woodstock company. Otherwise, their 
imaginations were the limit. 

For Higgins, that meant reaching for 
Lac Brome duck, which he made into a 
confit, using the rendered fat “to bring 
together my crumb.” An Alfredo sauce 
made with VFCC's BrickHaus Tilsit — a 
buttery, Havarti-like cheese — helped 
bind the elbows, too. The result was cas- 
serole-esque with a dark, cakelike crust, 
which Higgins dolloped with cranberry 
relish for rich, smoky and vaguely sweet 
bites ofgoodness. 

Under the tent where Higgins spoke, 
hundreds of people milled around, 
trying to figure out how to hit every one 
of the 19 tables so they could record their 
impressions on a ballot for the People's 
Choice Award. That sheet also listed the 
VFCC cheese each chef had used and 
suggested a Harpoon beer pairing. It was 
a brilliant branding event couched as a 
festive hoedown, with proceeds slated 


Emerson confided. “That’s what gives it 
that maple aroma." Along with cheddar 
and smoked local bacon, Emerson had 
poured in cream-top milk “for a creamy 
and light finish.” 

When he first came to Okemo, 
Emerson spent three months perfecting 
his mac and cheese. “I really had to dial 
it in,” he said, because the comfort-food 
staple is one of the most popular winter- 

With no prior experience to go on, 
the organizers of the Great Mac-and- 
Cheese Challenge had told the chefs 
to prepare for 500 people. Instead, 
twice that number bought $10 tickets 
($15 at the door), and by 2 p.m. — three 
hours in, with two left to go — some 
vendors were running out of their mac 
and cheese. Lines formed at tables 
as rumors spread about particularly 
scrumptious batches. 

Arvad's Grill & Pub chef Michael 
Kennedy entertained one such line at 
a table decorated with his own garden- 
grown hot peppers along with shiny 
cans of Heady Topper, with which he 
had spiked his sauce. “This is like a 
delicacy!” gushed one woman as she 
tucked into a tiny plastic cup of the 
spicy pasta. 


Nearby, people hovered at high-top 
tables, noshing and scribbling notes. 

“You should definitely try 
Singleton’s,” confided Michael Lane 
of North Hartland, who had valiantly 
navigated the entire circuitby 2:30 
p.m. — with the sole exception of the 
beer-braised pork belly, broccoli and 
sriracha aioli mac and cheese served by 
chef JoJo Paquin of the Flying Goose 
Brew Pub & Grille in New London, 
N.H., who ran out of food before Lane 
could get there. 

“You need to go out on a limb with 
these things,” Paquin said earlier in 
the event. He had braised pork belly 
for four hours in the brewpub’s Bacon 
Schwarzbier, a dark lager that itself is 
aged with smoked pork belly — creating 
a closed circle of beerlike porkiness, or 
porky beerness. 

Paquin melted his butter with srira - 
cha, used cheddar for creaminess and 
sprinkled on a crumbled-cracker crust. 
The result was dotted with pork-belly 
crumbles and had a smoldering, spicy 


for the VermontFoodbank, Sustainable 
Woodstock and the Vermont Dairy 
Foundation. 

To Higgins’ left stood chef Scot 
Emerson of the Coleman Brook Tavern 
at Okemo Mountain, who had chosen a 
more classic approach — or so it seemed 
on the surface. But, one bite in, hints 
of maple crossed the palate. Or was 
it? “My secret weapon is fenugreek," 


food 


TTny Thai l^esjaurant , 


Countering the exuberant earthiness 
of Paquin’s mac and cheese was the crisp 
elegance of the version made by Hanover 
Inn chef Justin Dain, who carefully com- 
posed each mini plate of orecchiette, or 
“little ears." Dain had coated the pasta in 
an almost snow-white Bechamel, along 
with melted cheddar and Manchego. He 
then crisscrossed each 
plate with chipotle aioli 
and a shower of crum- 
bly, crispy ham and 
minced chives for con- 
trasting textures and 
salty and spicy flavors. 

Equally deli- 
cious options were 
found at other tables. 

The chefs from Home Hill Inn & 
Restaurant topped floppy gemelli 
pasta with BrickHaus Tilsit, pulled 
pork and a cornbread crust. Smoked 
Andouille sausage topped the ver- 
sion from Ludlow’s Castle Hill Resort 
& Spa. The Kedron Valley Inn in 
South Woodstock wielded alehouse 
mustard, Harpoon IPA, four types 
of cheese and a focaccia crust for its 
tangy, gut-filling dish — one of few 
vegetarian offerings under the tent. 
Susan James of King Arthur Flour 
braised pork butt in Harpoon ale, then 
added Bechamel, cheddar, roasted 
garlic and smoked bacon to her maca- 
roni elbows. “Pork on the bottom, 


candied pork on top, and you can’t go 
wrong,” she declared. 

Just before 3 p.m., a voice strained 
over the crowd to announce the 
winner that three official judges had 
chosen. Third place: Home Hill Inn. 
The “little ears” from the Hanover 
Inn took second. And, in a surpris- 
ing upset, Quechee’s 
Singleton’s Market 
— which opened just 
this year — aced the 
competition. (It’s the 
second outpost of the 
famous Singleton’s 
General Store in 
Proctorsville.) The 
People's Choice 
Award went to Bethel’s Harrington 
House Inn. 

At the Singleton’s table, co-owner 
Gabe Hathorn high-fived some 
friends. His table held only a few 
pumpkins and mums, as the crew had 
already run out of its mac and cheese. 

Though he wouldn’t divulge 
the exact recipe, Hathorn ran through 
its ingredients: Singleton’s smoked 
cheddar, which the market smokes 
with corncobs; VFCC AleHouse 
Cheddar; Munster; house-smoked 
ham; milk; cream; butter; and bread 
crumbs. Will the market be back next 
year to compete? “Oh, yeah," Hathorn 
said. ® 


PORK ON THE BOTTOM. 
CANDIED PORK ON TOP AND 

YOU CAN'T GO WRONG. 

SUSAN JAMES 
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Entrees 
and Exits 

AN OPENING, A CLOSING AND 
A CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP 
keith paxman and rich mcsheffrey have a 
lot on their plates. Late last year, they 
opened cornerstone pub & kitchen, then 
expanded to provide food service for 
the country club of barre. Now, as soon 
as December 1, the lifelong friends will 
open two loco guys at Barre's 136 North 
Main Street. 

Two Loco Guys will serve burritos 
and bowls, but, Paxman says, not 
quesadillas or tacos. He says the “global 
flavors" may include Caribbean curry 
and Asian-style burritos alongside clas- 
sic Mexican or Southwestern versions. 


As of August 28, bill and naomi maglaris 
have one diner fewer in their empire. 


The Arcadia Diner in South Burlington, 
previously known as the Parkway 
Diner, has closed because of a lease 
issue, says Bill Maglaris. His customers 
can still visit henry's diner in Burlington, 
Athens diner in Colchester and apollo 
diner in Milton. 


The rumors that the owners of rosie-s 
restaurant in Middlebury will take 
over Jericho's fields restaurant are 
true, chris dorman, vice president of 
operations for Rosie’s, says he and his 
father-in-law, owner kevin cummings, 
expect to close on the deal in October. 
Check this space for updates. 




crrvers will receive: • Shipyard 20oz. Ceramic mug • Wolaver’s Brewing t-shirt a 
• A pumpkin carving kit • Votive Candle • 1 free pumpkin (Courtesy Conant farm) 

RUSSEIIMEAD5@GMAIL.COM 

First 25 carvers to sign up will participate in the contest so act fast!!! | 

Contest Rules will be given upon sign up via email & at registration on date of event. 
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SEPTEMBER 18-25, 2013 





Becomes Flesh,” presented by San Francisco’s the Living Word Project. 
Inspired by the birth of Joseph’s fi rst child and what he calls “universally 
accessible truths,” the piece dramatizes a series of letters from a young 
African American father to his unborn son. Using poetry, dance, visual 
art and live music, fi ve male performers and a D J explore this journey 
into adulthood. Set within the larger constructs of hip-hop culture, this 
meditative work gives voice to issues of race, gender and parenthood in 
America. 

WORD BECOMES FLESH' 

Friday. September 20, & Saturday, September 21, 8 p.m., at Wright Memorial 
° eater, Middlebury College. $6-20. Info. 443-3168. middlebury.edu 



Dynamic Duo 

The San Francisco Examiner calls Alasdair Fraser “the Michael Jordan 
of Scottish fi ddling.” The award-winning musician has dedicated his 
30-year career to the country’s traditional music. Back when he was an 
instructor at Valley of the Moon Scottish Fiddling School, Fraser noticed 
real talent in his then-ll-year-old cellist student, Natalie Haas. Years later, 
after she graduated from the Julliard School of Music, Haas joined her 
mentor onstage. The pair’s 2004 debut. Fire ft Grace, won album of the 
year at the Scots Trad Music Awards and established them as cutting-edge 
interpreters of the genre. 

ALASDAIR FRASER & NATALIE HAAS 

Sunday, September 22, 7:30 p.m., at Chandler Music Hall in Randolph. $15-30, 
Info, 728-6464. chandler-arts.org 
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Reimagined Repertoire 


Autumnal Adventures 


In 2003, Time magazine deemed Cassandra Wilson "America's best singer." Known 
for her incredible vocal range, the Grammy Award winner masterfully bends pitches, 
manipulates tone and improvises lyrics. These abilities inform the Mississippi 
native’s interpretation of jazz — a unique blend of folk, country and blues — that 
critics herald as expanding the genre’s possibilities. Wilson channels the infl uences 
of Miles Davis, Abbey Lincoln and Betty Carter into originals and diverse covers of 
Joni Mitchell, Hank Williams and others. Backed by a quintet featuring harmonica 
player Gregoire Maret and bassist Lonnie Plaxico, the songstress takes the stage as 
part of an international tour. 

CASSANDRA WILSON 

Sunday, September 22, 7 p.m. at Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury Academy. $22-74. 74B-2600. 
kingdomcounty.org 


The picturesque foliage ofVermont’s Northeast Kingdom draws international 
visitors each year. Marked by the changing seasons and cooler temperatures, the 
Colors of the Kingdom Autumn Festival celebrates fall in all its glory. Downtown 
St. Johnsbury hosts a wide array of activities that kick o° with a pancake breakfast 
followed by a parade down Main Street. Family-friendly o° erings continue with 
a chili cook-o° , live music and a display of locally made arts and crafts. Further 
exploration of the area includes scenic, round-trip train rides to Barnet, themed 
shows at the Fairbanks Museum 6k Planetarium and an art gallery open house at the 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 

COLORS OF THE KINGDOM AUTUMN FESTIVAL 

Saturday, September 21, 8 a.m.-5 p.m., at various downtown St. Johnsbury locations. Free. 
Info, 748-3678. nekchamber.com 





NIGHT Of COMEDY AND CAPTIONS 
AT PtIOfNIX BOOKS BURLINGTON 
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fRIDAY SEPTEMBER 20 th or 7pm at PtiOENIX BOOKS BURLINGTON 





Office printing just got jreener 

INTRODUCING THE WORLD'S FIRST ERASABLE ECO-PRINTER! 

Re-use copy paper 
up to five times. 
Reduce company 
paper costs. 

Built using bio-based 
plastics. 

Lower ecological 
footprint. 

TOSHIBA 

AV AILABLE IN VERMONT EXCLUSIVELY FROM: 

f Office Systems Of Vermont 
www.osvcopiers.com / 1-800-501-8856 


So you want to know what happens behind the scenes at The New Mer 
cartoon department? HERE'S YOUR CHANCE. 
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BOOK FESTIVAL 

Three days of authorized activity 


11 


WED.1B « P.52 


CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET. Baked 

South Hero. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 372-329T. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses 

Middlebury. 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-6012. 

SOUTH END FARMERS MARKET: Food produc- 

eats. ArtsRiot Burlington, 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 
WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers seek 
VVmiston. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790, Infbewll- 


health & fitness 


Burlington, 6-7 p.m $10. Info. 578-9243. 

WILLIAM KELLEY: The Reiki master discusses the 


YOGA WITH TEA: Students incorporate breath. 

5:30-6:30 p.m. S10; 55 for optional tea. Info, 

'YOUR BREATH ... IT HAPPENS ROUGHLY 18.000 
TIMES A DAY!’: Amy LePage-Hansen of Emerge 

Info, 223-8000. ext. 202. 


FALL STORY TIME: Little 
Highgate Public Library, 11 


Burlington. 11-11:30 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Ti 

a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

READ TO COCO: Budding be 

Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 223-4665. 

SOCCER TOT PROGRAM: Youngsters get a kick 

Info. 868-3970. 

SPIDER SAFARI: Explorers ages 3 to 5 and their 


ter. Info, 434-3058. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Read-aloud tales 

11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

STORY WALK: Kids and their caregivers read a 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: Folks gather weekly to 

9587, dfelcan@yahoo.com. 

GREEN DRINKS: Environmental professionals 

Rutland, 5-7 p.m. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: Nature lovers 

Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. $3-5. Info. 229-6206. 

politics 

VERMONT LIBERTARIAN PARTY TOWN CAUCUS: 

Pepper Grill. Burlington. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 735-2149. 

seminars 

SOCIAL MEOIA SURGERY WORKSHOP: Flummoxed 

p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 223-6091. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 


CLAUDETTE SORTINO: The member of the 


JENS HAWKINS-HILKE: Considering conservation 

State College, 4 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1327. 
MICHAEL ARNOWITT: In 'Poetry of Music." the 

words 


BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 


OIANE SWAN: The local poet shares stanzas 

FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: Thousands of books 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEK 


JESSICA CARE MOORE: An evening of poetry 

Free. Info. 635-1408. 


THU. 19 

agriculture 


LUNCH & LEARN SERIES: TERRARIUMS: Greer 

Garden Center & Outlet noon. Free. Info. 658-2433. 

ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Creative thlnk- 

Gallery. Plattsburgh. NX 2:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
518-324-6250. 

business 

ELAINE YOUNG: The Champlain College profes- 

Champlain Mill, Winooski. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free: 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE: CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY CHAPTER MEETING: Paul Dandurand of 

8:15 p.m. S2S-35; preregister. Info, 735-5359. 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT SMALL BUSINESS 

Sugarbush Inn, Sugarbush Resort. Warren. 7-8:30 

comedy 

COMEDY CABARET: Trade Spencer headlines a 

Theater. Middlebury, 7 p.m. $10; cash bar. Info. 
'COMEDY ON THE BRAIN!': The Vermont Comedy 

Old Lantern. Charlotte. 6 p.m. $29 Includes hors 
d'oeuvres; cash bar. Info. 425-7717. 

community 

WOMENSAFE VOLUNTEER TRAINING: Participants 

Memorial Baptist Church, Middlebury, 5:30-8:30 

dance 

'MAKE SOME NOISE. MOVE AROUND' 
PERFORMANCE: As part of the site-specific exhibit 

Stowe. 6-8 p.m. Donations. Info. 253-8358. 

MARK MORRIS DANCE GROUP & MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE: See WED.18. 7 p.m. 

MODERN DANCE MASTER CLASS: Mark Morris 

Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H.. 4:30-6 p.m. $10. 
Info. 603-646-2422. 


ROCHESTER CONTRA DANCE: Pi 

SQUARE DANCE WORKSHOP: Swing your partner 

879-1974. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WED.18. 


MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 

879-0765. 

PYTHON CODING SESSION: Programmers of all 


p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 860-6203. 


fairs &festivals 


'GRIZZLY MAN': Werner Herzog's docudrama 


603-646-2422. 

7 AM IN HERE': Emily Anderson and Mark Utter’s 

'NOT MY UFE': Robert Billheimer's 2011 documen- 

Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. Free. 


'STRANGER THAN FICTION': VS 

Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

THE ANGELS' SHARE': Ken Loach's award-winning 


food & drink 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey. Jams and pies 

893-1009. 

NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters stroll 

WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 

THU.19 » P.56 


Saturday September 21 st 2013 

Walk/Run to End Lupus Now 

5 kilometers (3.1 miles) 

Rain or Shine 

Oakledge Park Burlington, VT 

Registration at 1 0:00 Walk/Run at 11:00 

Call to get your Food-Fun-T-shirts or 

Hats for all participants 

pledge envelopes 0 ui i, Ra me Drawing 

802 - 244-5988 

Register online, call to get your pledge 
envelope or ot the registration table 
the day of the event. 


802-244-5988 
877-73LUPUS 

lupusvermont@myfairpoint.net 

LupusVT.org 



WALK 
TO END 
LUPUS 
.NOW. 
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The Rotary Clubs of 
District 7850 presents 


J^CancertJvr Jlac JWajantic 


Pietro Tagliaferri, Clarinet 
Francesco Attesti, Pianoforte 

Music by Saint-Saens. Rossini. Verdi, Landini, Liszt. & Poulenc 



Tuesday, September 24 • 7pm 

McCarthy Arts Center, Saint Michaels College, Colchester 
S20 adults S15 children and students 
Tickets at Flynntix (802) 863-5966 or www.flynntix.org 







S Shelburne Farms ? 

HARVEST 

-EBRATION OF VERMONT FARMS, FORESTS, & Fl 

FESTIVAL 


Saturday * SEPTEMBER 21 * 10 AM- 1 I’M 


Champlain Mini j 

Maker Faire®*^ 


Saturday, Sept. 28f h & 
Sunday, Sept. 29 h 


Shelburne Farms 
10am-5pm & llam-4pm 

BUY TICKETS 


TODAY 


champlainmakerfaire.com 


Maker Faire 


susan c. Komen 

race 

-cure. 


A'A ^ 

SELF steemer . ^±0 ’Wa&j’ieenA 


Running or walking can lead 
to blisters, sore muscles, 
and a cure for breast cancer. 

New Date: Saturday, September 21. 
New Race: We’ve added a 10k. 

Same battle. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 2013 

HILDENE MEADOWS, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
5K RUN/WALK • 10K RUN • KIDS FUN RUN 


PROUDLY CELEBRATING A DECADE OF SERVICE 

Getting you where 
you need to go! 


The Montpelier LINK Express has had an 

amazing decade of growth and success, serving 
more than 640,000 passengers since 2003. 
We’re committed to the important role that LINK 
Express buses play in our transportation system, 
and look forward to another ten years of serving 
our communities. 

Learn more about our routes and services 
at cctaride.org and gmtaride.org 



calendar 


HACK | 


CODE STRONG 

VERMONT 


OCT. 11 - 12 
WINOOSKI, VT 


A 24-hour hackathon 
to build a killer app for 
the state of Vermont. 

$ 10,000 + 

in cash & prizes! 


Space is limited, sign up today! 

www.hackvt.com 




FRI.ZO « P.5B 

Gifts. Hlnesburg 7 p.m. Free. Info. 482-5189. 
MODERN GRASS QUINTET: Bluegrass fans flock to 


THE PLAY A80UT THE COACH' 


ART & AUTHOR NIGHT: Oil painter Helen Rabin 

Marshfield. B p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bookworms voice 


NEW NEIGHBORS COFFEEHOUSE: Performances 

A. Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 233-5293. 
NEWSBOYS: Australia's acclaimed Christian 

STEVE WILSON/LEWIS NASH DUO: Upright bassist 
improvisation. McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 'MADE IN 

7:30 p.m. $10-27. Info. 863-5966. 

outdoors 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG TOUR: The Northeast 

9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 207-860-4032. nearer 
FALL MIGRATION BIRD WALKS: Avian enthusiasts 
Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 7:30-9 a.m. 


seminars 

AARP DRIVER SAFETY CLASS: Folks ages 50 and 


talks 

BONNIE SHULMAN: lr 

CHARLES GRISWOLD: In The Philosopher as 

Center. St. Michael's College. Colchester. 4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 654-2356. 

HAVILAND SMITH: The retired CIA station chief 
presents 'U.S. Middle East Policy After the Arab 

Burlington 2 p.m. $5. Info. 864-35T6. 


ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': See 
THE LIVING WORD PROJECT: WORD BECOMES 


Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Wiliiston. 12:30- 
T:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: See WED.1B. 10 a.m- 

EXTEMPO: LIVE ORIGINAL STORYTELLING: 

$5. Info. 223-0184. 


SAT.21 


activism 

DRAWTHE LINE, NO NEW PIPELINES!: As part of a 

NAMIWALK VERMONT 5K: Community members 

check In. 10 a.m.; walk. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 244- 

agriculture 

MAPLE VIEW FARM ALPACAS FALL OPEN HOUSE: 

OPEN FARM DAYS: Animal lovers visit a herd of 

Free; preregister. Info. 765-9639. 

community 

AUTUMN EQUINOX RITUAL: Folks join members 
dark half of the year. Moonlight Gifts. Milton. 4:30- 


CARS & COFFEE OF VERMONT: Si 

High School. 7-9 a.m. Free. Info. 229-8666. 

CELEBRATE THE BOUNTIFUL APPLE HARVEST: 

1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 222-4536. 

FAMILY FIELD DAY & BARN DANCE: Lawn games 


'PEACE WITHIN US. PEACE AMONG US': A 
CELEBRATION OF THE UN DAY OF PEACE: 

TEDDY ROOSEVELT DAY: Locals commemorate 
the then-vice president's 1901 visit to Isle La Motte 


THE PUPPET SHOPPE': See THU.19, 7:30 p.m. 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


conferences 

VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY ANNUAL 
MEETING & CONFERENCE: 'COLLEGES. 
COMMUNES & CO-OPS': Based on principles of 


TRAPP FAMILY LODGE OKTOBERFEST: Revelers 

VERMONT INSTITUTE OF NATURAL SCIENCE WINE 
& CHEESE OPEN HOUSE: Attendees sip vino and 


Quechee. 5:30-7:30 p,m. Free. Info. 359-5001. 


TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Visitors get 


WEE TURTLE CARVING CLASS: Whittle while you 

a.m.-3 p.m. $25-35; preregister. Info. 434-2167. 

education 

PSYCHOLOGY & COUNSEUNG PROGRAM VISITING 


environment 

ROZALIA PROJECT: LAKE CHAMPLAIN CLEANUP: 

noon. Free. Info. 578-6120. 


COLORS OFTHE KINGDOM AUTUMN FESTIVAL: 


ENOSBURG FALLS HARVEST FESTIVAL: Attendees 

FRIENDS OF LOWELL KIDS (F.O.LK.) FESTIVAL: A 


HARVEST FESTIVAL: Live music by Bandana en- 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.1S. S a.m. 


Street Burlington waterfront 1 p.m. $10: S5 for 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON WALKING TOUR: 

Street Burlington City Hall. 11 a.m. $10: S5 for 

FABULOUS FLEA MARKET: An ode to yesteryear 

Hall Theater. Mlddlebury. 9a.m.-2p.m. Free. Info. 

FALL INTO WINTER RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.20. 
HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Professor emeritus 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: S< 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN WALDORF SCHOOL RUMMAGE 

985-2827. 

MOVE SILENT AUCTION: See FRI.20. 10 a.m.-l p.m. 


SHELBURNE FARMS HARVEST FESTIVAL 


HOWARD ZINN: YOU CAN'T BE NEUTRAL ON 
A MOVING TRAIN': Using archival footage and 

donation. Info, 419-494-5464. 

TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: See FRI.20. 4 p.m. & 
7 p.m. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN’: Eugene Jarecki's award- 

3 p.m. & 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

THE HUNGRY HEART : Presented through the 

Academy. St. Albans. 7 p.m. $6-12. Info. 527-7418. 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 


SAT.21 » P.60 



pi miss lie 

POWERHOUSE 

IF SDK 


"A magnificently 
upbeat marriage of 
African tradition 
and Western pop." 

— The Sunday Times 


"The undisputed queen 
of African music." 

— The Daily Telegraph 

"A wildly intoxicating musical brew." 

—MOJO 



IIOELII 

11 


HD. 

TICKETS 

II ^11 go.middlebury.edu/ 

W boxoffice 


inn 1 1 

3 ML ““ 

1 Mlddlebury College 


Middlebury Col 
Nelson Recreationa 

ege faculty/staff/alumni$10 

1 Center General public $20 








calendar 


jji 

phoenix 

L BOOKS 

^BURLINGTON 

■QIurlington 

Bl 


FAMILIES AT PHOENIX 

Saturday, September 2isi 


WOMEN’S WORK 
READING SERIES 



film 

TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: See FRI.20, 4 p.m. & 


food & drink 


HARVEST DINNER: Neighbors celebrate 



INTERNATIONAL DINNER: SOMALIA: Members of 



SEPTEMBER HARVEST FOOD SWAP: My backyard 



SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Farmers. 



STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 



TULSI TEA ROOM FALL EQUINOX CELEBRATION: A 



WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 



health & fitness 




ALASDAIR FRASER & NATALIE HAAS STRING- 
INSTRUMENT WORKSHOP: Preceding their evenlr 



BASKETBALL SKILLS CLINIC: Drive to the hoop! 



KIDS HARVEST FEST: A day dedicated to raising 



RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Little ones 



SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: A combination of 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 




THE JOHANNES STRING QUARTET WITH FRED 



VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 'MADE 
IN VERMONT': See FRI.20. Haskell Free Library 



outdoors 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG TOUR: See FRI.20. 9 a.m.-3 


MEDICINAL PLANT WALK: Clinical herbalist 



ROKEBY MUSEUM NATURE HIKE: Invasive species 



WILD EDIBLE, MEDICINAL & POISONOUS PLANTS: 
FIDDLEHEADS. LAMB'S QUARTERS. NETTLES 



seminars 

BREASTFEEDING & NEWBORN 101 CLASS: New and 







theater 

'BIRDCATCHER IN HELL': Utilizing several or 



words 

JERRY JOHNSON: The award-winning poet 



MON. 23 


business 

SMALL BUSINESS FORUM: Vermont's direct- 



Free; preregister. Info, 885-2779. 

community 

HARTFORD PUBLIC MEETING: Brief present- 



fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.18. ) 


film 


'CHRISTIANS AND ISLAM' SCREENING & 
DISCUSSION: A viewing of the documentary 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: S 



ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acq 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT' 


STORY WALK: See WED.18. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

WILUSTON PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids in PJs 

p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 497-3946. 

music 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
South Burlington. 7-8:30 pjn. Free. Info, 658-0030, 

politics 

VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: Local 

relevant topics. Ellsworth Room. Willey Library & 
Free. Info. 635-1408, events.jsc.edu. 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Those looking to enter 
Hall. Norwich. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3403. 

5K RUNNING SERIES: Athletes break a sweat In a 
Golf Course. Milton. 6 p.m. S5. Info, 893-0234. 

talks 

EUGENE JARECKI: The acclaimed director dis- 


worcls 

BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Li 
Library. Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 
BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: Si 
WED.18. 6:30-8 p.m. 

FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: S 


TUE.24 

comedy 


’STAND UP. SIT DOWN 0. LAUGH': Series veteran 
Schmidt FlynnSpace, Burlington. 7:30 pun. $12. 

community 

COMMUNITY DRUM CIRCLE: Percussionists of all 

Burlington. 5-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 922-7149, shea. 
robert007@gmail.com. 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATIONAL 

Free; preregister. Info, 863-5625. 

READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 

Library. Williston. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister 
for 10-minute individual sessions. Info. 878-4918. 

VERMONT FAMILY NETWORK SUPPORT PARENT 


Williston. 5-7:30 p.m. Free; dinner and $25 family 
stipend provided. Info, 876-5315, ext 218. 


dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Participants of all 

Dobra Tea, Burlington, 6:45-7:45 p.m. $10; 55 for 
LEARN TO SQUARE DANCE: Swing your partner 


South Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-2485 or 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Oulck-footed 

required. Champlain Club, Burlington. 7:30-9:30 


ANIMA BOREALIS SERIES: TECHNICIANS OF THE 


TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: See FRI.20, 4 p.m. & 

7 p.m. 

food & drink 

COCKTAIL WALK: Distillers, producers and bartend- 


ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.21. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.21. 


games 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 

Library. Burlington. 5-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 


State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1308. 

LIVING AGAINST THE GRAIN: GLUTEN-FREE DIET: 

5:30-6:30 p.m. $5-10; preregister at citymarket. 


YOGA WITH TEA: 


TUE.24 » P.64 



^isi Jfatfjer TJDaitteb ®)im 
to g>tubp Halo. 

®ite B?atrteb to Compose illuStc. 



Ceortje jf rtbertc Sjanbel. 
illustt Wan. ppallelujat)! 


The world lost a lawyer 

hut gained a great composer THE CLASSICAL STATION 

whose music we still play today. r\ ) 

Seems like more than a lair trade VI {rT IOI-7 FM 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC. 



RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
completion of the study. If interested, please contact 

■ Soversity Dr. C. Lawrence Kien at JHSSW' 

./VERMONT 802-656-9093 or debenste@uvm.edu "-3/ 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


IS LIKE/FAN/STALK US 


sevendays.socialclub 


Al martin Volvo 


THE 2014 VOLVO S60 T5 8 XC60 

HAVE A SAFE RIDE HOME. 



WOMEN SAFE VOLUNTEER TRAINING: Sf 


dance 



JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD 1 
WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAYS: Se< 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.18. 8 a.m. 


film 


BOOKS-TO-FILM SERIES: Geoffrey Rush and 



TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: See FRI.20. 4 p.m. & 


food & drink 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 


MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Si 


ID FARMERS MARKET: Si 



WILUSTON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.18. 4-7 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.18. 7-9 p.m. 

health & fitness 


BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: See WED.18. 10:30 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See 





0 


ARTEMIS 

FITNESS 

strength for life 


JOIN US FOR SUPER SATURDAY 

OPEN HOUSE 

Saturday, Sept 28th • 8:30-12:30 

FREE GROUPS ALL MORNING 

8:30am Afterburn (advanced) 

9:30am FUNdamentals 
10:30am FUNdamentals 
11:1 5am Gentle Yoga 


802-448-3769i 

WWW.ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM 


Learn About the Artemis 
Approach to Fitness at 10am 


SOYO 

FROZEN YOGURT 

CHOOSE REAL 


YOGURT TASTE 



• Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings 

• Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to, plenty of parking | 






It's not too late 
to look up 
the lake! 


shorethingapp.com Q 


Download Shore Thing 

to plan your autumn 
excursions to Lake 
Champlain and Islands. 

if FOODS. DRINK 
f FARM FUN 
if SHOPPING 
f LODGING 
f ATTRACTIONS 
f BOATING 


® App Store 


PUBLISHED BY 


SEVEN DAYS 


POWERED BY 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 5EVEI1DA' 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PFIOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 









12. Location : CVU High School. 


21, 10-11:30 a.m. Cost: S!5/per- 


body 


art 

ACCESS ART CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 

Colored Pencil. Block Print. 


ACCESS CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for 


12. Location: CVU High School, 
482-7194. 


building 


astrology 

TRANSFORMING FATE INTO 
DESTINY: WORKING WITH YOUR 


Sue. 244-790 9. 


bartending 

GARDEN COCKTAILS: Learn 


TINY-HO USE WORKSHOP: A 

sheath al6-x20-ft. tiny house 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 




CLAY SCULPTING: Learn the art 


Geier. Weekly on Tue.. Oct. 1-Nov. 
S, 6-8 p.m. Cost; SIBO/person: 
S144/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING:An 




Chris Vaughn. Weekly o n ' u. 

5225/person: S203/BCA mem- 
bers. Location; 8CA Clay Studio. 
250 Main St., Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING: Spend 

12:30-3 p.m Cost: 5270/person; 
S243/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St_ 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 


Sep. 30-Nov. 18. 6-8:30 p.m. 

Cost: S270/person: 5243/B CA 

Studio, 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

DIY NIGHT: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 
of New Duds Tessa Valyou at this 

S22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

DIY NIGHT: POM CHANDELIER: 


Cost; $25/person; S 22. 50/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 
ILLUSTRATION: Learn a variety 


7-Dec. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost; $270/ 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING II: 

Cost; S300/person: S270/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St. Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING II: 


135 Church St., Burlington. 

KIDS: CLAY CREATURES: Take 


Cost: 525/person; S22. 50/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St. Burlington. 

KIDS: DIY HALLOWEEN: Come 


135 Church 

KIDS: DIY HALLOWEEN 
COSTUMES: Learn to design and 


Cost: S80/person: S72/BCA 
135 Church St.. Burlington. 

KIDS: DUCT TAPE DESIGN: 




2, 1-3 p.m. Cost: $25/person. 

B CA Clay Studio. 250 Main St. 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN': Come 


Cost: S25/person; S22.50/BCA 

KIDS: ITSY BITSY FASHION: 


t: S25/person: S22.50/BCA 
i: BCA Center. 
135 Church St. Burlington. 

PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 


Weekly on Wed. Oct. 2- Nov. 

20. 1:30-4:30 p.m. Cost: S325/ 
person; S293/8CA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PAINTING: OIL: Li 


soluble oils. Create still life and 

person: S230/BCA members. 


and morel Ages 9-12. Instructor: 
Kim Desjardins. Oct. 5, 1-3 p.m. 
Cost: 525/person; S22.50/BCA 

Studio. 250 Main St. Burlington. 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN: Come 


PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 

Instructor: Rebecca Babbitt. 

16. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: S215/ 
person; S193.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 


to B&W Film or equivalent. 
Weekly on "u.. Oct. 10-Dec. 
19, 6-9 p.m. Cost: S275/per- 


Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PRINTING: HAND-PRINTED 


person; S131/BCA members. 

SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 

world? Etsy seller Laure Hale. 




BURLINGTON CITY ARTS » 





Cost; 520/person. S7S/8CA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 
135 Church St. Burlington. 


520/person, 518/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 


computers 

HigH ScHool : 200 offer- 


5 200/person: 5180/5 CA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio, 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 

Valyou. Nov. 2. 1-3 p.m. Cost: 
525/person: S22.SO/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 

I auzon. Weekly on Mon.. Oct. 






Location: BCA Center 135 Church 


150 Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136. honestyogastu- 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria 598-7077, infa&salsa- 

dSanTo S VT Sal Sa: experience 


training this fall/winter. 550/ 


9:15 p.m. Cost- 570/7-hr. class. 


CVU High School. 369 CVU fir). 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7794. 


Nine SBurg aTcVuHigH 
ScHool : 200 offerings for all 

.- CVU High School. 


Vardaha S duSzko: B-Tru is 




drumming 


CVU High School. 369 CVU fit).. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7794. 


26-Dec 72. (no class Oct 10. 77, 37. 
Nov. 28). Cost: S160/registration 


in: Owl Pond Retreat. 746 


begin Oct. 22. Dec 3 & Jan. 28. 
5:30-6:30 pm, $72/6 weeks. 

dates. 4:30-5:20 pm. $60/6 


7:30-8:30 pm 
Space, 208 Flynn Ave„ suite 

Pat on. 999-4255. spatonSS® 

empowerment 

acce SS cla SSeS in Hine SBurg 
aT cVu Hig H ScHool : 200 of- 


Arts. Burlington. Info : 652-4548 


gardening 


Cost: S69/person. Location: 


70. 77. 24 8, 37. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $60/ 
person. Location: 55 Clover La.. 

flynn arts 

FLYNMARTS 



JoumeylVorks. 77 Kilbum St.. 

Jennie Kristel. B60-6203.jkris- 
tel6Whotmall.com. 


at North Branch Cafe. 41 State 


healing arts 

JoumeylVorks. Michael IVatson. 




Sep. 16. 6-7:30 p.m. Cost: S760/ 

Tilley Dr.. South Burlington. Info: 


helen day art 
center 




fS-TS. 


HEUNMV 




Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 


Se For a Heal THier 


Hele N DaY aRT ceNTeR » 



BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 


s access to tare in all 50 states 


Visit us at our Information and Wellness Center in South Burlington's Blue Mall 


tommoorebuilder.com 


802 . 899.2376 


Chanqecan be scar/, especially when it involve 


work to make our state a healthier place to live. 

With all of the extraordinary changes In health care today, 
one thing remains certain — well see you through. 


(800)255-4550 

www.bcbsvt.com 


TOM MOORE & SONS 

in conjunction with 

NESEA 

NORTHEAST SUSTAINABLE ENERGY ASSOCIATION 

High Performance Open House Tour 

LEED Certified Home 

October 5, 11:00 to 5:00 
L 122 Stevensville Road, Underhill Center , 


Does your kitty 
make you sneeze? 

You may qualify for a cat allergy research study if you: 

• are allergic to cats 

• are between the ages of >12 and <65 years old 

• have ever taken medication for a cat allergy 

• are living with a cat 

You may be compensated for time and travel! 

Please call Emily at (802) 865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 


TIMBER ■ LANE 

Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 


FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE? 


Volunteers Needed 
for Research Study 

Help us develop a vaccine 
against water-borne disease. 


Q We are looking for healthy adults aged 18-45. 

Q This research study will take place over a 6 
month period and involve an inpatient stay 
and several outpatient visits. 

Q Volunteers are eligible for up to $3000 in 
compensation. 


V A 


VACCINE TESTING CENTER 

FOR MORE INFO, VISIT UVMVTC.ORG, 

CALL (802) 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 




1M/CLASS 




Paul Rogers. Sep. 27. 6:30-8:30 


$95 Location: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St., S' 

Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 

son. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 




25-26 & Nov. 8-9. 2014, tuition 
S1750. payment plan S187.50/ 

Woodbury. Info: 456-81 22. an- 


language 


teed. Materials Included with 


WisDomoFthe herbs 

Plant Walk, s ep. 25, 5-6:30 p.m. 
s liding scale $10 to SO. prereg- 


233-7676. maggiestandley® 




minutes from exit 12. Location: 
CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 

Spanish classes this Tall. Our 

tutoring. You'll always be par- 


tact us for details. Beginning wk. 
of Sep. 16 for 10 wks. Location: 
Spanish in Waterbury Center, 

in Waterbury Center, 585-1025. 



meets Tuesdays 8:30-10 a.m. 
Saturdays 9:30-11 am. see full 


N. Winooski Ave. ( 2nd Door). 
862-9785. vermontaikido.org. 

enhances strength, flexibility. 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt. 




martial arts 

of Champlain Valley. 257 Pine 
& Light). Burlington. Info: 951- 


55 Leroy Rd.. Wllliston. Info: 
660-4072.iuiio@bjiusa.com. 

massage 

the Tight or flight" reaction to 

p.m. Cost: S285/16 CEUs (S260 
when paid in full by Sep. 13). 

area Info: Dianne Swafford. 734- 




them. Weekly on Tue.. Oct. 8-0ct. 


Sep. 27. 7-9 p.m.. Sat. Sep. 28. 10 


8:45 a.m.). Cost: 530/haff-day 


480 Thomas Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
Vermont Zen Center. 985-9746. 



music 


7-9 p.m. 


12. Montpelier. Info: 522-9192, 

nonprofit 

Union High School. 211 Browns 
David Alofsin. 858-1661. davld. 


NONPROFIT » 




The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing 
From the low $340's! 


The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing are unlike anything else it 
Wiliiston. These 2-story homes are flexible and spacious, energy- 
efficient and green certified, with all of the Snyder quality you love. 

• Maintenance-free living! Also Available: 

• 1 st floor master suite av a i'a b| e Townhomes fron 

BAwith $389,900 

2 car attached garage 

• Community pool, tennis courts Carriage Homes 

and open space fr° m $424,900 

• Close to stores, pharmacies, _ 

restaurants, professional r I N N E Y 

offices and more! R^)S SIN 1 

Open daily 12-5 or JM9 RR7 RR71 

by appointment. 8 U 2 .HS /.bb /d 




Visit SnyderHomesVT.com 



LOCATIONS 

STATEWIDE 


Of Land & Local 






Fitness and fun in 
a developmental 
appropriate 
structured 
environment that 
promotes wellness 
and healthy living. 
Activities include: 
swimming, tennis, 
climbing wall, 
creative movement, 
foreign language, 
music and much 
more! 


www.edgevt.com 


KIDS & FITNESS PRESCHOOL 

Essex 1 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 Wiliiston I 864-5351 


alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevl.com micheller2@edgevt.com 









paddling 


75 San Remo Or.. suite 204, S. 




photography 

aCCeSS Ca Mera ClaSSeS 
in HineSbUrg aTCVUHigH 
SCHool : 200 offerings for all 

from exit 12. Location: CVU High 
Info: 482-7194. 


Wellness Center. 48 Laurel Dr.. 
Essex Jet. Info: Linda Rock 

9:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Cost: 5350/ 


THe Medicine WHeel: Making 




II Ki/Oum St., Burlington. Info: 




living in loVe:a MaSTer 


THeQUeSTfbr InnerPea Ce: 
Prln CiPie Sand Pra CTiCeS: 


spirituality 

a I CHeMy: Per Sonal 

Sep. 28 & Sun.. Sep. 29. 1-5 p.m. 
Cost: S225/both 4-hr. days. Incl. 

girlo So PHy W/anne Mar Tin: 




Shelburne Town Hall (in front of 
the library). 5376 Shelburne Rd.. 

Sna Ke-STyle Tal C Hi CHUan: 




women 

5:30-8 p.m. Cost: S63 5/person: 

75 San Remo Or. suite 204 S. 




writing 




Writers' Collective. 47 Maple 
St, Suite 220, Burlington. Info: 

Jessica Nelson, 267-467-2812, 


Tai Chi Institute. 700 Church 
St. Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 



Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 
Healing Center). 180 Flynn five . 


yoga 


SoMeTHing differen Tl: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 


you choose. 574/cfass. 5130/class 


dediCaTed HoT yoga flo W 

S75/dass or S130/10-class card. 
or StOO/lO-class punch card. 


Pra Tyaaga Ti Jo Umey Ho Me: 

$995/serles. There are 3 pay- 

75 San Remo Or. suite 204, S. 


Weekly on Thu., Sep. 19-Dec 5. 

Tai chi. Qigong & Meditation! 


Toga Roots. 6221 Shelburne 
Shelburne. Info: 965-0090, yoga- 




the health of both body and 

Tue. starting Oct. 7, 5:30-6:45 

Therapy. 75 San Remo Dr. suite 





SIGNAL KITCHEN 


71 Main St., Burlington (behind Skirack) 


PERFORMANCES BY 

tiffins p s?. , p ,s E / . ij ™ 

Blunder hip-hop St. Michael’s 
Striebe dubstep UVM 


9:30 doors 10 show 
$5 cover 

cash bar available w/photo id 


COLLEGE PASS 


come early for giveaways, sevendaysvt. 



Saving Grace 

In the face of darkness, Rubblebucket get silly 
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On Point 

Before we move into this week’s 
pertinent bidniss, here are some 
observations about last weekend’s 
Grand Point North festival at 
Burlington’s Waterfront Park. 

(Clears throat.) 

It was awesome. 

Moving on, the big news on the local 
docket this week is undoubtedly ... 
what's that? You want something a little 
more substantial than a three-word 
sentence about Grand Point North, 
because you know damn well I was at 
the festival all weekend and I get paid to 
write about this stuff, so make with the 
smarmy witticisms already? Fine. 

It was really awesome. 

Better? No? 

OK, here’s the deal. I’ll serve up 
some choice nuggets from the weekend 
that was. But I’m not going to review 
the founders of the fest, grace potter & 
the nocturnals. One, I honestly didn’t 
see much of their sets. I had another 
show to get to Saturday — more on 
that in a bit. And I had writing to do on 
Sunday night and missed them. Blame 
my workload. Or my shoddy time- 
management skills. 

Two, if you've read this column 
in years past, you already know my 


thoughts on the band. I think they’re 
very good at what they do. And while 
it's personally not my bag, I understand 
their massive appeal. I also understand 
how polarizing GPN are in Vermont. 

So if you’re looking for critical remarks 
from me about them, it’s either 
because you’re a fan and want your 
love validated, or you’re a hater and 
want your dislike for them justified. In 
either case, I find this debate incredibly 
tiresome. So let’s move on. Besides, 
as Grace herself put it in her press 
conference a few weeks ago, we should 
really be talking about the local bands. 

Agreed. 

For me, the story of Grand Point 
North 2013 was the showing put forth 
by the local bands. And also that, when 
I grow up, I want to be Charles Bradley. 
But given that it's unlikely I'll ever be a 
65-year-old black soul singer, let’s just 
stick with the locals. 

(A quick aside: In describing the 
mic-swinging, hip-swiveling, purple- 
sequin-jumpsuited amazingness that 
was Bradley, my girlfriend appropriated 



a new term from the fitness world that 
I demand enter our collective musical 
lexicon immediately: gyrotechnics.) 

Overcoming a bumbling onstage 
introduction by yours truly, the dupont 
brothers opened the festival and simply 
lulled. In particular, an epic 10-minute 
jam to close their set was a stunning 
and thoroughly rocking turn. (Raise 
your hand if you ever expected to see 
the words “10-minute jam” used in 
a positive sense in this column. Me 
neither.) 

KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 

were their typically excellent selves, 
dishing up several tunes from their 
newly released debut EP that have me 
itching to hear it. 

alpenglow furthered their reputation 
as one of the area's most promising 
bands. They really are something like a 
local answer to the low anthem, which is 
hardly a bad thing. 

JOSHUA PANDA & THE HOT DAMNED 

lathered the crowd into a frenzy as only 
Panda can. The man is a force of nature. 
It was also nice to see lowell Thompson 
pulling double duty with Panda and 

SCOTT TOURNET & VER LA LUZ. 

Sunday’s locavore menu was 
equally delicious, brett hughes and 
Lesley grant’s belle pines were the 
perfect starters for a bleary-eyed 
Sunday afternoon. The band’s set was 
something of a coming-out party and 
they obliged with countrypolitan tunes 
as clever as they were classically styled 

— I defy you not to grin at lines such as 
“My relationship with whiskey is on the 

I hadn’t caught paper castles in 
a while. But paddy reagan's low-key 
slacker rock was a fine complement to 
a mellow, fall-like afternoon. They’re 
like the cozy, frayed sweater of the local 
indie-rock scene. 

natalie prass isn't technically a local 

— she's from Nashville. But since she's 
dating GPN’s benny yurco, played a 
song she wrote while in Burlington and 
was backed by Yurco and a few other 
B-town vets, we’ll include her. Her 
percussive, danceable indie-pop was 
supremely likable. Here's hoping we see 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



§ 














music 


cLUBDAtES : 


WED. 18 

burlington area 

Franny o's: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m. 

Wanted Wednesday with DJ 


Liptak Trio [jazz) 7 p.m.. Free 

Man Hattan Pizza & Pub : 


Monk Ey Ho us E: c; 

(rock). 8:30 p.m.. Free. 


Lost Nation (rock). 11 p.m.. Free. 

7 p.m., Free. DJ cre8 (hip-hop). 1C 


9:30 p.m.. Free. 

S5-10 donation. 


sWEEt M Elissa's Blue Fox 


WHa MMy bar : Open mic. 8:30 


ontHErisEbak Ery : Waves 
of Adrenaline (folk). 8 p.m.. 

Night.7p.m..Free. 

bEE's knEEs: chicky stoltz 


Park Er Pi E Co.: Trivia Night. 7 


t Hu. 19 

burlington area 


a: Robert Resnik (folk). 


Hal Floung E: Half & Half 

HigHEr groun Dballreo M: 

Toad the Wet sprocket (rock). 
7:30 p.m. $25/27. AA. 

HigHEr groun DsHoWCasE 

la villa M EDitErran Ean 

Man Hattan Pizza & Pub : Hot 

Waxxx with Justcaus & Pen West 
(hip-hop). 9:30 p.m.. Free. 

Monk Ey Hous E: Chris 

Alley (Beatles tribute). 9:30 p.m.. 
$5/10.18+. 

o'bri En's iris H Pub: DJ 


Rob morse()azz). B:30pjTuFree. 
Kat Wright & the indomitable 

rED squar E: Vedora (rock). 7 
p.m.. Free. Black Brick (rock), 7:30 




(Celtic), 9 p.m. 

signal kit CHEn: Sack to 


central 

crucible (metal). 10 p.m. Free. 


sWEEt M Elissa's : Granite 
Junction (rock), 8:30 p.m.. Free. 


champlain valley 

51 Main : Verbal Onslaught 
(poetry). 9 p.m.. Free. 



There’s Always Room for Cello On the surface, the classical reworking of hits by p 
the likes of Radiohead and Kanye West done by the Portion D CEllo Pro JECt might seem gimmicky. OK, they kind of ^ 
are. But they’re also undeniably entertaining exercises in genre cross-pollination that offer as much satisfaction to j 
fans of pop as chamber music. Or as IFC’s “Portlandia" blog recently put it, “If you could see how crazy everyone - 
around here gets whenever the PGP cello-izes a new hip-hop or pop hit (which is a lot), you’d understand why their g 
Thing is the best Thing going in Portland." This Tuesday, September 24, said thing comes to Burlington when the 3 
PCP play Signal Kitchen with special guest Joli E Ho Man D. 


City I iMits : Trivia with Tpp Hat 

ont HE r isE bak Ery : Gabe 

Dizzle (house), 10 p.m.. Free. 


tHE Hub Pizz Eria & Pub : 

Rainville. 6:30 p.m.. Free. Open 


Fri .20 

burlington area 


9 p.m.. Free. Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. 

ClubMEtrono ME: No Diggity: 
Return to the'90s (90s dance 
party). 9 p.m.. $5. 


Hal Floung E: Gordon 

8 p.m. Free. 2K Deep (house). 
10:30 p.m.. Free. 


rED squar E blu E roo M: DJ 

mixx (EDm) . 9 p.m.. $5. 

rubEn JaMEs: DJ cre8 
(hip-hop). 10:30 p.m.. Free, 

DJ (Top 40). 10p.m. .Free, 
signal kit CHEn: DJRashad. 

central 

the KFB (folk rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 

Jonny P (Top 40). 9 p.m.. $2. 

sWEEt M Elissa's : Honky Tonk 


Monk Ey Hous E: Zephrus.T.W. 
Blue (rock). 9 p.m„ $5. 18+. 

Linda Tickle Belly* Bassick.ll 

Free. Left Hand Blue (surf rock). 
Boys (old time). 12:30 a.m.. Free 


champlain valley 

o n t HE r isE bak Ery : Buckshot 

(rock), 8 p.m.. Free. 

two brot HErs tavErn : Joe 

moore Band (blues). 10 p.m..S3. 


bEE's knEEs: Deja Nous 

tHE Hub Pizz Eria & Pub : The 

Trio (blues). 9 p.m.. Free. 
Rekkon (hip-hop). 10 p.m.,Free. 

regional 

Mono Pol E: High Peaks (rock), 
tHEra Py: Pulse with DJ Nyce 


sat .21 

burlington area 

CHur CH 81 Main rE staurant 

Night Vision (EDm). 9 p.m.. Free. 

(80s dance party), 10 p.m. $5. 
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And then there was rough francis, 
who I’m pretty sure pulled out their 
loudest and most aggressive tunes for 
the occasion — y’know, to freak out 
the squares. (I suppose I could just 
ask vocalist bobbv hackney, since he 
works a few desks over in the 7D design 
department, but where's the challenge 
in that?) Half the fun of RF's set was 
turning around to gauge the reaction 
of the raft of spectators seated in lawn 
chairs beyond the VIP pen, many of 


whom really didn’t seem to know what 
to do with Burlington’s sons of death. In 
other words, it was punk fucking rock. 
And it was a highlight in a festival full 
of them. 

Main Line 

So the reason I missed GPN Saturday 
was because — unlike everyone else in 
town, apparently — I went to check out 
the State & Main Records showcase at 
the Monkey House. The show featured 
four solid Montpelier acts, including 

BOOMSLANG, LAKE SUPERIOR, MYSTERY POINTS 

and pistol fist. A few observations: 

When planning a Burlington-area 
showcase for out-of-town bands, try 
to avoid scheduling it during a festival 
thrown by the state’s biggest rock 
stars. I’m sorry to say the crowd at the 
Monkey was pretty much me and the 
Montpelier bands. We had fun, though! 

For as much fretting as we’ve done 
about the state of the Montpelier music 
scene post-Langdon Street Cafe, what I 
saw suggested that a vital and creative 
musical community is at work in the 
capital city. And that’s not a surprise, 
especially given the strength of S&M's 
compilation albums. All of the bands 
impressed to varying degrees. In 
particular, Boomslang can hang with 
any hip-hop group in the state. And 
Pistol Fist front man ben roy has one 
of the gnarliest rock screams this side 
of Barre — probably second only to the 
aforementioned Bobby Hackney, in fact. 

Here’s hoping the S&M crowd make 
their way north again soon. On behalf 
of Burlington, I promise we’ll deliver a 
better showing next time. 


Bite Torrent 


Speaking of the Monkey House, 
comedian chicky winkleman, in 
connection with the Vermont Comedy 
Club, is hosting a unique comedy show 
at the Winooski haunt this Saturday, 
September 21, called “On the Spot." The 
gist is that a random word or phrase 
will be projected onto a screen onstage. 
Comedians will then take said phrases 
and turn them into a routine on the 
fly. Sound daring? It is. It also has the 
potential to be flat-out hilarious. 

frank zappa fans, take note: Zappa 
tribute band the grandmothers of 
invention drop by Club Metronome on 
Wednesday, September 25. Regular 
readers know I'm generally loath to 
recommend tribute acts, save for special 
circumstances. Given that GOI include 
actual members of the mothers of 
invention, I’d say they qualify. 


Last but not least, a bit of shameless 
self-promotion! This Saturday, 
September 21, 7D is throwing the 
launch party for our annual college 
guide, What’s Good, at Signal Kitchen 
in Burlington. This year’s bash is called 
the S#!t Show and will feature a trio of 
up-and-coming locals — including the 
deep-house stylings of jiffins, rapper 
blunder and dubstep ace dj streibe. 

For more info, visit 7dvt.com and click 
on the banner link. © 


Listening In 

THE parson RED HEADS, Orb Weaver 
BRIANNA LEE PRUETT, Gypsy Bells 

shovels & ROPE, O' Be Joyful 

lo - 






FRIDAY, SEPT 27 
HIGHER GROU 
SHOWCASE LOUNGE 


$10 ADVANCE / $13 DOOR 



Thursday 9 /w Christi Belanger, 
acoustic & vocals 
Saturday 9/21 Abbie Morin, 
folk alternative & vocals 

Pizza 

BAR W 


Thu, Fri, Sat 5:30-9pm 
197 n. Winooski avenue 
Visit us on Facebook 
BarrioBakeryvt.com • 863-8278 


a l^baker^^a^pizz^^Tight^ 


CLUB DATES i 

T AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 
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REVIEW this 


Saint Albums, 
Eternal Memory 

(LONELY HIWAY RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

Screw you, Ben Campbell. 

Just when it looked like you had 
finally given the rest of us a shot at 
catching up to you by going on an 
unexplained four-year hiatus, you’re 
back and making records at a, well, 
record pace. I mean, not that many 
local songwriters really stood a chance 
to match your prolificacy. From 2000 
to 2009 you released 28 albums under 
your justifiably holier-than-thou 
moniker Saint Albums. 28! Then you 
took some time off — presumably to 
walk on water — before reemerging 
earlier this year with Falling Star, an 
album I was already giving serious 
consideration as one of the year's best, 
locally. But that just wasn’t enough, 
was it? You couldn’t be satisfied with 
releasing one of2013’s finest records. 
You had to go and release another one 
a couple of weeks ago. And the real 



Adam Reczek, 

The Lost & Found EP 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 


The five songs that make up Adam 
Reczek's latest release, The Lost 
St Found EP, serve as something 
of a history lesson — an extremely 
personal history lesson. The handful 
of songs contained here, two of them 
instrumentals, were all penned by 
Reczek between the ages of 15 and 18, 
a span of years that can seem infinitely 
distant even to a twentysomething. One 
might wonder why a singer-songwriter 
with two full-length albums (2009’s 
The Window Seat and 2012’s Buttoned 
From the Bottom Up) already under his 
belt would be inclined to dig so deep 
into the vaults for material to record. 
Reczek’s reasoning is simple: He “felt 



kicker? Eternal Memory is even better. 
Yes, screw you, Ben Campbell. 

Oh, who am I kidding? I can’t stay 
mad at you. (Although I confess I’m 
starting to run out of adjectives to 
describe your music. Also, Thesaurus, 
com mysteriously stops working 
whenever I cue up one of your albums. 
Weird.) 

So, yeah. About Eternal Memory. 

It’s kind of absurdly good. I feel like 
you’ve been listening to a bunch of Iron 
& Wine lately. Because you’ve got a bit 
of a sweetly hushed Sam Beam thing 
going on that I don’t remember hearing 
from you before. Especially on “Outta 
My Tree," which is like a Creek Drank 
the Cradle outtake, only more upbeat. 
(What, was effortlessly channeling early 
Yo La Tengo and Pavement on your last 
record growing tiresome?) I noticed 
it, too, on “So Long, Ramona," which 


compelled to give [these songs] a home.” 
Now, pulled from the lost and found, 
they have been reimagined and given 
that home. 

The EP opens with “Rocks," a 
short instrumental piece built around 
a simple chord progression and an 
acoustic guitar. There’s a subtle 
loneliness inherent in the song’s 
minimalism and a certain charm in 
its unassuming delivery. If you listen 
for adolescence in the context of this 
introduction, you're likely to find it 
And if you know nothing of the EP's 
backstory ... well, it serves as a pleasant 
opening track. 

On “Open Window," Reczek aims for 
a bigger sound and accompanies himself 
on bass, drums and harmonica. The 
rhythm section is steady but simple and 
leads the listener’s attention straight 
to Reczek’s guitar work and vocals. 

Here Reczek's teenage self truly comes 
to life. With lovelorn lyrics such as 
“There’s nothing quite like passing time 
/When you're not around” and a timid, 
understated vocal style, an audible pang 
of youth resounds throughout the song. 

The same is true of the EP’s 
following track, “Know Who I Am." Few 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


I simply can't stop listening to. Ditto 
“Low Horse,” which cheekily checks 
both the Beach Boys and Modest Mouse 
for some awesome reason. 

Then there’s “Vacation to the Sun.” 

If Real Estate stopped writing the same 
damn album over and over again, they 
might come up with something nearly 
as adventuresome and ambitious and 
lovely as this song. Nice contrapuntal 
harmonies, by the way. 

I could go on about how gorgeous 
“Cold Gray Satellite” is, how nifty the 
phasing claps are on “Precious Today” 
or just generally how you seem to pull 
off more inventive and daring ideas in 
a single song than some bands do on an 
entire album. But I’ve got other records 
to listen to, too, man. Like the one you 
probably just released in the time it took 
me to write this review. Screw you, Ben 
Campbell. 

Eternal Memory by Saint Albums is 
available at saintalbums.bandcamp.com. 


individuals are as painfully sincere as 
your average teenage singer-songwriter, 
and Reczek is/was no exception. You 
know he means/meant every word. 

The Lost St Found EP’s greatest 
achievement is the instrumental track 
“In the Somewhat Recent Future.” 

Here, over a drum machine and another 
simple acoustic chord progression, 
Reczek jam-battles on banjo and 
mandolin. Demonstrating his skill 
on both instruments, he creates a 
mood and atmosphere similar to that 
produced by the instrumental versions 
of Sufjan Stevens’ songs in the movie 
Little Miss Sunshine. There’s likely some 
overlap in history. 

Reczek’s skilled performances and 
mature production breathe fresh life 
into each one of The Lost St Found EP’s 
tracks. But it’s hard not to listen for 
the teenager who originally composed 
them. If you do go looking for that 
precocious youth, you’ll undoubtedly 
find him sulking about the hallways of 
each of these songs. 

The Lost St Found EP by Adam 
Reczek is available at adamreczek. 
bandcamp.com. 



WEDNESDAY 9/18 

Josh Panda (spm, bubli 
J ay Ekis (6PM, MONT) 

THURSDAY 9/19, 7PM • BURL 
LOCALVORE TONIGHT WITH 

Aaron Flinn 

SATURDAY 9/21, 8PM • BURL 

Bumping Jones 

SUNDAY 9/22, 6PM • MONT 

C'ancellieri 

WEDNESDAY 9/25 

Josh Panda <bpm, burli 
Jay Ekis (6PM, MONT) 

THURSDAY 9/26, 7PM • BURL 
LOCALVORE TONIGHT WITH 

Fhineas Gage 

FRIDAY 9/27, 6PM • BURL 

Warren Pieces 

Opening Party w/ Queen City 
Hot Club & Jason Anick 


SATURDAY 9/28, 8PM • BURL 

Burlington Bread Boys 

SUNDAY 9/29, 6PM • MONT 
Steve Subrizi & Dan Blakeslee 

WEDNESDAY 10/2 
Jay Ekis (6PM, MONT) 

Itushad Eggleston 

w/Josh Panda 
8PM, BURL* $12 ADVANCE/S15 DAY OF 


THURSDAY 10/3, 7PM • BURL 
LOCALVORE TONIGHT WITH 

Joshua Glass 

FRIDAY 10/4, 9PM • BURL 

Miss Tess 

& The Talkbacks 
w/Dupont Brothers 

$8 ADVANCE/S15 DAY OF 



music 


CLUB DATES : 





TUE.24 

burlington area 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead 






HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagon's 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Radical Something. 




A Little Moore Montreal-based singer-songwriter eliza moore has been 
around the block — and the globe — a time or two. On her new record, Everything to Me, 
the classically trained violinist projects an array of worldly influences, including early 
choral music and traditional Irish ballads, through a sparkling prism of folk-pop and 
indie rock. Aided by producer and recent Vermont transplant Jay Nash, Moore's latest 
is her most intimate and refined album to date. She plays Radio Bean in Burlington this 
Sunday, September 22. 




SIGNAL KITCHEN: Portland 



central 

champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 



northern 


WED. 25 

burlington area 


CLUB METRONOME: 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

Pepper. Grieves. RDGLDGRN 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Red Jumpsuit 

Eversay (rock). 8 p.m.. $10/12. 







champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 


northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 


PARKER PIE CO 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. E p.m.. 



LET THE GOOD 
TIMES BOWL! 

newly renovated lounge 
FULL BAR & BEERS OH TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 


ChamplainILjiS 


CHECK OUT OUR 
NEW MENU! 


2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne ■ 98S-2S76 • champlalnlanes.conv 


Time is 

running out a 

for a Segway £ di. ■‘SEI jli. 

tour of the V f < ' 

waterfront. ffl • )■» 

$-4 on Trip Advisor tor e 

BURLINGTON ' - U 

SEGWAYS.COM 277 pi " e streel • 8 ° 2 - 41 






WORLD TOUR 2013 


Fall Edition is underwa 

. « • ■ Aa ■ 


greetings' 


IAS VEGAS 


'BURLINGTON 


104.7 & 100.3 montpeuer 
957 the northeast kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 the upper vaLLEvJ 


Indepen dent Ra dio 


9m»a| 


TRIP #1 

The Austin City Limits Music 

October 11 - 13, si 
Muse, Vampire 

TRIP #2 

And starting Monday 9/M listen for your c 
to win a trip to Las Vegas for the 

Life Is Beautiful Festival 

starring The Killers and Kings of Leor 
For all the details, hit our website or lust t 


Festival 

Mode, The Cure, 

and dozens more! 



Rear Views 


Chepe Cuadra, WalkOver Gallery 


C an paintings qualify as portraits when they 
don’t depict a subject’s face? They can, and 
do, in Chepe Cuadra’s show at Bristol’s 
WalkOver Gallery titled “Back Portraits/In 
Search of an Identity.” 

In a dozen or so large-format oils, the Nicaraguan 
Vermonter manages to convey something about the 
personalities, emotions and life circumstances of 
individuals seen only from behind. A few of these 
paintings achieve a degree of poignancy that Cuadra 
might not have attained working in traditional 
portraiture. 

An artist’s intentions and interpretation can be 
easy to read when facial features are in full view; 

Cuadra’s back portraits ask 
that viewers play a more active 
role. We’re made to focus 
closely on the subtle signals 
sent by the body language of 
these faceless figures. It's the 
difference between the insinuation of a striptease 
and the bluntness of a nudist camp. 

"Agobio,” for example, probably would not be 
any more moving if its four figures faced front. The 
stooped shoulders of the plodding woman on the 
right may express her exhaustion more effectively 
than could droopy eyelids and a furrowed forehead. 
The three children walking closely alongside 
her have the erect posture of youth. But the two 
adolescents — presumably a sister and brother — 
balance heavy loads on their heads, while a small 
Z boy in sagging red shorts keeps the slow pace of 
H what must be a family heading home after a long 
3; day’s work. 

< Warmth and tenderness also suffuse “Good 
2 Morning,” an equally simple and evocative painting 
§ of parenthood. Here, a man pedals a bicycle as he 
supports a young child on his left knee. A pink 
sack emblazoned with flowers, a heart and a Hello 
Kitty image is slung over the cyclist’s shoulder. 

™ Cuadra doesn’t need to reveal the faces of this 
° dad and daughter to convey their loving, trusting 
to relationship. 

o The artist also displays his technical skill in the 
persuasive perspective of the two-wheeler and the 
shadow it casts on the street. Cuadra’s 40 years 
> of experience with brush and canvas are evident 
® throughout a show that meets high formalist 
■> standards, even though these paintings vary little in 
theme and method. 

Most of the pieces suggest the dignity and 
physical toll of manual labor. Everyone depicted in 
this suite of paintings has black or brown skin and 
is shown in motion outdoors, often in what appears 
to be a market setting. Cuadra, who was born in 
California but grew up in Nicaragua, displays a 
< familiarity, approachingintimacy, with the daily 
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lives of the toiling people he paints. He’s a Millet of 
the tropics. 

“Marchanta” — 9 feet high and 5 feet wide — is epic 
in scale, lending grandiosity to the everyday tableau 
of a woman in pedal pushers toting a big basket as 
a girl bearing a basin on her head chugs alongside. 

A man lists to the left in “Yucca Load,” straining 
under the weight of his burden. “Plantanos,” which 
is almost as large as "Marchanta,” consists solely of 
a shirtless man in an orange do-rag bowed beneath 
bunches of green bananas piled in an enormous 
basket atop his head. 

Cuadra, who lives in St. Albans and teaches art 
at Johnson State College, notes in an artist’s 
statement that his back portraits enable him to 
“connect with a lost or forgotten part of my history, 
my family history, my friends' history ... my inner 
self.” Intriguingly, he also equates backs with “the 
past of time.” 

Some visitors to the WalkOver show might 
assume that Cuadra paints only backs because he's 
not adept at painting faces. A look at his website 
dispels that suspicion. Samples there show him 
to be a versatile artist who sculpts in clay and metal 
as well as composing big oil studies of fruit and, 
yes, a series of facial portraits, including the 
crinkled mug of Rolling Stones guitarist Keith 
Richards. 

“I love the exoticism and sensuality of fruits,” 
Cuadra writes on his website. "I feel their shapes are 
provocative and inspiring.” 

There isn’t much sensuality or provocative 
posing in “Back Portraits,” however. Almost all 
of Cuadra’s subjects are shown fully clothed. One 
partial and notable exception is “El Cafe,” in which 
an orange bra strap protrudes from the green tank 
top of a woman carrying coffee canisters. Cuadra's 
paintings hence cannot be associated with the 
current trend, identified in a recentNew York Times 
article, of picturing women’s bare backs on book 
covers. “Sex sells,” the Times writer unnecessarily 

“Back Portraits” does lapse into coy gimmickry 
in a couple of pieces. So intent is Cuadra on not 
allowing a face to appear in this show that he twice 
deploys a subject's raised arm to blot out the features 
of a background figure who is looking toward the 
viewer. In this way, the artist maintains the conceit 
of allowing viewers to see his subjects without, in 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


INFO 

Chepe Cuadra, ‘Back Portraits/In Search of an Identity,’ 
WalkOver Gallery, Bristol. “ rough October 25. Info, 
453-3188. chepecuadra.com. Artist talk and reception, 
September 27, 6 p.m. 



ART SHOWS 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 


•WYETH VERTIGO’: Works by three 


'FOLK VISION: FOLK ART FROM 
NEW ENGLAND AND BEYOND': 




21. 3:30-7 p.m. Info. 767-9670. 

'ONCE UPON A TIME': Howard 

Through October 30 at Artists' 


FASHION & FANTASY AT THE EDGE 
OF THE FOREST': Selections from 

In Middlebury.Talk: Wednesday, 
September 18. noon-1 p.m.; 


Jamie Wyeth. Through October 31 at 


18. 5:30-7 p.m. Info. 985-3346. 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

25, 7-9 p.m.. Storefront Studio 
Gallery. Montpelier. Info. 839-5349. 

KATHARINE MONTSTREAM: 

September 19. 6:30 p.m.. Frog 
Hollow, Burlington. Info. 863-6458. 
SABRA FIELD: The Vermont artist 

audience. Saturday. September 21. 

SHIRLEY JONES: Work by the 
at Bailey/Howe Library, UVM, In 

20. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info, 656-2138. 

'EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': A 

May 18 at Fleming Museum. UVM. 

Wednesday. September 18. 2 p.m. 


FRED WILSON: ll 

Wednesday. September 18. 5 p.m. f 
Williams Hall, UVM. Burlington. 


RECEPTIONS 

'THIS IS WATER': Work by Eric 

Jane Walker and Kylie Wolgamott. 

STAFF ART EXHIBIT: Artwork by 
UVM stafE Through September 30 
at Livak Room, Davis Center. UVM 

617-935-5040. 

'ROCK SOLID': The 13th annual ex- 
hibit of stone work; MERI STILES: 'I 

blockprints: GABRIEL TEMPESTA: 
BULL RILEY: Botanical watercolors. 

Friday. September 20, 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Info. 479-7069. 

CAROLYN MECKLOSKY: "Memories/ 
Dreams/Portraits/Visual 


20). At Helen Day Art Center in 


18, 3-5 p.m. Info, 635-1469. 

COMMUNITY WORKSHOP 
EXHIBITION: Artwork in a variety of 

Through September 30 at GRACE in 
and Thursday. September 18-19. 

'PUENTE: AN EXHIBITION OF 
CUBAN ARTISTS': Photographs. 


the West Rutland Art Project. 
September 20 through 28 at 

Reception: Friday. September 20. 
5-7 p.m. Info. 775-0062. 

DAISY ROCKWELL: 'The Topless 


September 21, 3-4:30 p.m. 

'ART IN THE ROUND BARN': 

23 through October 14 at Inn at 


September 22. 4-7 p.m. Info. 

REAL LIFE': Photographs that 

September 20. 5:30-7:30 p.m' Info, 

KIMBERLEE FORNEY: 'Cows do 


HOOD 

MUSEUM 


OF ART 



PICASSO 

THE VOLLARD SUITE 


Come see the one hundred 
ferociously inventive 
etchings that Picasso 
created between 
1930 and 1937 

August 1 7- 
December 20, 2013 


ONGOING 


burlington area 

'5 AND DIME': Work affordably priced between $5 


ART HOP SHOW: A collaborative group show 
30 at VCAM Studio In Burlington. Info. 651-9692. 


BONNIE BAIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. Through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home & Garden in Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 


COOL MOVES! ARTISTRY OF MOTION': An interac- 

Burlington. Info. 877-324-6386. 


'CUBA: STREET LEVEL': Work by 11 student 

at the Gallery at Burlington College. Info. S62-9616. 
CARL RUBINO: Faces in the Crowd." multlple-expo- 

Through October 27 at Healthy Living Market and 
Cafe in South Burlington. Info. 863-2569. 

CHE SCHREINER: Work influenced by the artist’s 

Store in Burlington. Info, 658-8B22. 

'COLOR, PATTERN. WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM': Nearly 100 works from 


'DOROTHY AND HERB VOGEL: FIFTY WORKS FOR 
FIFTY STATES': Work from the Vogels' extensive 

Balth, Judy Rifka. Pat Steir and Richard Tuttle. 

ELIZABETH LLEWELLYN: 'Sunlight and Shadow." 
October 31 at Charlotte Library. Info. 951-9076. 
'FACEBOOK 1ST SO': The 3rd annual exhibit of work 

Facebook. Through September 29 at Art's Alive 
Gallery in Burlington. Info, 660-9005. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE AT THE DISCRETION OF THE EDITOR. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 


Pablo Picasso, Blind Minotaur Guided by 
a \bung Girl through the Night (Minotaure 
aveugle guide par une fillette dans la nuitf, 
from The Vollard Suite, November 1934, 
etching and aquabnt on Montval laid paper. 
Gilt of Ellen and Wallace K. Harnson, 
Class of 1 950H, in honor of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Class of 1 930; PR. 965. 23.93. 

© 201 3 Estate of Pablo Picasso / 
Artists Rights Society (ARS), New >brk 


hoodmuseum. 

dartmoLith.edu 
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Eriksson Fine Art Fall Exhibit Warren Kimble 

is synonymous with Vermont folk art. The septuagenarian has been painting barns 
and cows and dreamy-looking landscapes for years. But in his first exhibit since 
winning this year’s Governors Award for Excellence in the Arts, Kimble is showing 
his contemporary, more abstract paintings and sculptures, too. The group exhibit at 
Comfort Farm in Stowe also includes quarry photographs by Don Ross and abstract 
barn images by Dennis Hartley. Through October 15. Pictured: “Tree Glow" by Kimble. 











‘Puente: An 
Exhibition of 
Cuban Artists’ 

Helen Day Art Center’s latest exhibit 
might be the best way to get to know 
contemporary Cuba short of visiting the 
island. The seven Cuban artists in this 
show were all represented in the 2012 
Havana Biennial; two of them represented 
their country at this year’s Venice 
Biennale. Their work addresses Cuban 
culture, history and politics. Sandra Ramos 
explores the conflict she feels about leaving 
the island, and Adrian Fernandez exposes 
stereotypes in his photographs of cabaret 
showgirls (pictured). The exhibit runs 
through November 24, but don’t miss the 
opening party on September 20, starting at 
6 p.m., with Cuban cocktails, food by Cafe 
Latina, a pop-up cash wine bar and music 
by Cuban DJ Toni Basanta. 




J3ucky Bamboo 

Create vour own indoor garden anywhere with this easy care greenery 

In Ancient Asian traditions 
of Feng Shui, lucky bamboo 
symbolizes a special balance, 
attracting good fortune and 
well being to itsenvironment. 


The number of stalks and 
type of arrangement 
each hold special 
meaning and fortune. 

3 stalks: happiness 

5 stalks: health 

6 stalks: harmony 
8-18-28-38: prosperity 


Bundles: from 6.99 (4") 

Single Spiral Stalk from 3.99 (8”) 


Color, Pattern, Whimsy, 
Scale: The Best of 
Shelburne Museum 

Nearly too of the finest works from 
the collection reflecting founder Electra 
Webb's pioneering collecting vision. 
On view in the new Pizzagalli Center 
for Art and Education. 


merchants*^ 


52 Church St., Burlington, VT 
on the Marketplace 863-4644 
www.homeportonline.com 
Locally Owned 29 years 
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WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 


SgQ*DVANCE.Sg5DDS-HySl IE 21* • ONLINE: ftYNNIIX.ORG • MX OFFICE: 153 MAIN SI. BIV 


The Sewing Basket 


Experienced & Professional Seamstresses — Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 



'SCREENED AND SELECTED II: CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND VIDEO ACQUISITIONS. 
2006-2011': Acquisitions the college mode 





STACEY STANHOPE & DOLORES FURNARI: 



TJ CUNNINGHAM: 'Adirondack Lake.' paintings 

THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART: 



CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


CALL FOR CRAFTERS & 
VENDORS: Space available for 













ART SHOWS 


'VITO ACCONCI: THINKING SPACE 1 : . 

northern 

BARBARA GREENE & SUSAN LARKIN: 'Landscape 

Chittenden counties. Through October 31 at Snow 
Farm Vineyard in South Hero. In To. 928-3081. 
BONNIE ACKER: 'Vermont Outlook: Works on 

CAROL MACDONALD: 'Two Threads.' a series 


CHIP TROIANO: Photographs of the landscape 
20 at Claire's Restaurant & Bar in Hardwick. Info, 
CRAIG PURSLEY: Paintings by the former police 

'DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY’: A visual 

626-4409. 

ERIKSSON FINE ART FALL EXHIBIT: Oil paintings 


Day Art Center in Stowe. Info, 253-B3S8. 

'FAMILY TIES: ART ACROSS THE GENERATIONS': 


KATHLEEN BERRY BERGERON: Work by the 

Info. 899-3211. 

'LIVING COLOR: THE WATERCOLORISTS': A 

Jeffersonville. Info. 644-5100. 

UZ LE SERVIGET: 'A Dog's World.'' a celebration of 

15 at Inky Dinky Oinklnk Gallery In Moscow. Info. 
MEG GIBSON: 'Terrible Beauty; Invasive Species,* 
in West Glover. Info. 525-3366. 

'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 

'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 

the Arts Gallery In Newport. Info. 865-7166. 


RAY FERRER: Street art-inspired stencil and 
HORIZON': Landscape works by West Branch 

29 at Upstairs at West Branch in Stowe. Info. 

ROBERT COMPTON & CHRISTINE HOMER: 

SABRINA FADIAL & PHILLIP ROBERTSON: 

Morrisville. Info. 888-7889. 

SEPTEMBER ARTISTS: Paintings by Jim Foote 
Becky Wright. Through September 30 at Artist in 
Info. 933-6403. 

SOPHIE BETTMANN-KERSON: 'S 

TRINE WILSON: Floral photographs by the 
Maine Seafood in St. Albans. Info, 355-4834. 
'UNSPOKEN WISDOMS': Giovanna Cecchetti's 

West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 
Info, 253-8943. 

'VISIONS OF PLACE': Work by Vermont photogra- 

Through October 13 at Old Stone House Museum in 
Brownington. Info, 388-4964. 

southern 

KATE GRIDLEY: Passing Through: Portraits of 


'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary, 

'RED GROOMS: WHAT'S THE RUCKUS': An 

October 20 at Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. 

WENDY CROSS: "New Work." paintings. Through 
October 27 at Gallery in the Woods in Brattleboro. 
Info. 257-4777.® 


NEW FREE HEALTH CARE 
RELATED TRAINING 


FIND OUT MORE INFORMATION 
AT A FREE OPEN HOUSE: 

Tuesday, October 1, 9:30 am 
OR 

Wednesday, October 2, 9:30 am 

Visiting Nurse Association 

1110 Prim Road, Colchester, VT 

No open house pre-registration required. 

These FREE 3-WEEK TRAININGS will begin throughout the fall. 
Upon successful completion of the program, trainees will receive 
a Career Readiness Certificate as well as a PCA Level 1 Certificate. 

For more information please contact Jason Desrochers. 

Call 802-860-4447 or email careers@vnacares.org 
CLASS AVAILABLE AT NO COST TO PARTICIPANTS. 


✓^.VERMONT 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

www.ccv.edu/career 
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arts 

parched? 

Grab a six pack of 
low-price tix for 20- and 
30-something arts fans. 


Back by popular 
demand! The Burtlngton 
community is working 
together to help 
recent graduates 
and young workers 
explore the local » 

performing arts scene. s 

Choose six < 

shows from: 3 



six pack 
onstage 


Buy now for the best seats at 

sixpackonstage.com 

wortedDy SEVENJDAYS 


IWSOlI 










MARGOT HARRISON 





MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 

BATTLE OF THE YEAR: Teams from around the 

Planet B-Boy. With Josh Holloway. Josh Peck. 
Weronika Rosati and Laz Alonso. (109 min, PG-13. 

FILL THE VOID: A young Hasidic woman is 

Sheleg star. (90 min. PG. Palace) 

PRISONERS: A father (Hugh Jackman) will stop at 

Dano and Maria Bello. (153 min. R. Bijou. Capitol. 
Essex, Majestic. Palace. Stowe. Welden) 

SHORT TERM 12: Young supervisors struggle to 

Gallagher Jr. and Kaitlyn Dever. (96 min. R. Savoy) 


NOW PLAYING 


2 GUNS***: Mark Wahlberg and Denzel 


AUSTENLAND**: Keri Russell plays a woman so 

James Callis. (97 min, PG-13) 


back together. (98 min, PG-13) 

CLOSED CIRCUIT**V2: Eric Bana and Rebecca 


THE CONJURING*: Vera Farmiga plays a paranor- 




ELYSIUM***: Matt Damon plays — who else? 

and Sharlto Copley. (109 min, R) 

THE FAMILY1/2: Luc Besson, producer of Taken. 


thriller unrelated to the 1972 5am Peckinpah flick 
VoighL Courtney Solomon directed. (120 min, 
GROWN UPS 2***: Once again, Adam Sandler 


THE HEAT ****: An uptight FBI agent is forced 

IN A WORLD...****: Think disembodied voice at 

INSIDIOUS: CHAPTER 2**l/2: Patrick Wilson 

James (The Conjuring) Wan. With Barbara Hershey 
and Ty Simpkins. (106 min. PG-13) 

KICK-ASS 2**: A teen who attempts to fight 

Carrey. Jeff (Never Back Down) Wadlow directed. 


LEE DANIELS' Tt 

ment. With Oprah Winfrey and David Oyelowo. [132 


Susanne (Brothers) Bier. (116 min. R) 

THE MORTAL INSTRUMENTS: 


ratings 


Harold (The Karate Kid) Zwart directed. (130 min. 
ONE DIRECTION: THIS IS US***: Director Morgan 



Not all kayaks are created equal. 


370 Dorset Street 
S. Burlington. VT 
www.cano eimpo its.co 


SALE! Save up to SSOO • 
touring kayak now! 


Canoe ir / Imports 




LOCAL 

tin... SEVEN DAYS 


American craftsmanship. 


Timeless style. Made in America. 


Buy New Balance at Sportshoe Center and help support 
New Balance jobs in New England. Widths available. 



HERB & 
DOROTHY 



SUN. 9/22 @ 2PM 

This film tells the extraordinary 
tale of Herb Vogel, a postal clerk, 
and Dorothy Vogel, a librarian, who 
managed to build one of the most 
important contemporary art collec- 
tions in history on modest means. 


UNIVERSITY^ FLEMING 

' VERMONT MUSEUM 


Northern 

lights, 



10 % OFF fgi 

FREE 

RAFFLE 

-HcFinn'i Original 

Carbon FlHm 

- G-Ptn, O-PHOS, 

Pax Vaporizer’s 

- Puls* Glass 

Large Selection 
of Vaporizers 
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- Highly Educated Tl 
-The Largest Selection 
of Rigt In Town 
| SCAN THIS PAGE 

I WITH LAYAR 

SEE PAGE 9 ^ 


movies 


show times 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. loffRte. 180). Waiufreld. 


Blue Jasmine 7:30. 
Butler S. We're the 


frlday 20 — thursday 26 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Planes 4. We're the Millers 4. 7. 


to fhu: 4. 6:50. Planes in 3D Sat 

We're the Millers Fri and Sat: 4. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Now 6:20, 9. We re the Millers 6:30. 


Friday 20 — thursday 26 

Sun: 12:30, 3:15, 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 

The Way, Way Back Fri: 6:30, 9. Sat 
and Sun: 12:45. 3:45, 6:30. 9. Mon to 
Thu: 6:30, 9. We’re the Millers Fri: 
6:30, 9:05. Sat and Sun: 12:40. 3:40, 

ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

12:20, 2:45, 5:10, 7:35, 10. Getaway 1, 


Direction: This Is Us 12:30, 

2:50, 7:30. Percy Jackson: Sea or 
12:50, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30. Planes in 3D 

The End 7:15, 9:35. We’re the Millers 

12:10, 2:35, 5, 7:25, 9:50. The World’s 


friday 20 — thursday 26 

’Battle or the Year 12. 4:50. 9:40. 
’Battle or the Year 3D 2:25, 7:15. The 
Family 12:20, 2:45, 5:10,7:35, 10. 

This Is Us 12:30. 5:10, 9:50. One 
Direction: This Is Us in 3D 2:50, 7:30. 

7:20. 9:30. ’Prisoners 12:05, 3:10, 


Friday 20 — thursday 26 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood 5t. (Maple Tree 

Wednesday 18 — thursday 19 

Chapter 2 2:15, 4:35, 6:55, 9:15, Lee 
Daniels' The Butler 2. 6. 8:50. The 

Us - New Extended Fan Cut 1:45, 

Us - New Extended Fan Cut 3D 6:25. 


3D 4:40. Riddick 
We’re the Millers 
9:05. The World’s End 4:10. 9:05. 

•Battle or the Year 3D 4:20, 7. 
'Battle or the Year 1:25. 9:30. 
Elysium 6:30. 8:55. The Family 1:20, 

8:50. Insidious: Chapter 21:30. 
Butler 12:30. 3:30. 6:20. 9:10. Mortal 

Jackson: Sea oF Monsters 12:50. 
3:20. Planes 12:35. 3:10. 'Prisoners 
12:40. 3:40. 6:40, 9:05. Riddick 1:15. 


monday 23 — thursday 26 
’Battle or the Year 3D 4:20, 6:50. 
'Battle or the Year 1:15. 9:10. 
Elysium 6:30. 8:55. The Family 

The Butler 2. 6, 8:50. Mortal 

Extended Fan Cut 1:40. 6:25. Percy 
Jackson: Sea or Monsters 1:50. 

1:20, 3:40. 6:40, 8:45. Riddick 1:15, 
4:10, 6:35, 9:05. We’re The Millers 
6:35. 9:15. The World's End 3:55, 9. 


Wednesday 18 — thursday 19 

Butler 7. The Way. Way Back 7. 


the Millers Fri: 6:30, 9. Sat: 1, 

MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 

2. 4:30, 6:30. 9:05. The Way, Way 
the Millers 2:20.4:35.7.9:15. 


Friday 20 — thursday 26 


Wednesday 18 — thursday 19 

Insidious: Chapter 2 1:35. 3:50. 
6:30, 8:40. Riddick 1:20.4:10, 


Friday 20 — thursday 26 

The Family 2:10. 4:35, 6:50. 9:05. 

•Fill the Void 2. 4:40. 6:45. 9:15. 

In a World... 2:20. 4:45. 7, 9:10. 
Insidious: Chapter 2 2:15. 4:30. 

6:40, 8:50. Lee Daniels' The Butler 

You Need 2:05. 4:25. 6:45. 9. Wed: 

2:05, 4:35. Pompeii From the British 

2. 3:55. 6:35. B:40. Riddick 2:20, 

Now 2:10. 4:40, 6:50, 9:15. 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

Insidious: Chapter 2 6:30. 

9. Riddick 6:20. 9. 

Friday 20 — thursday 26 

Mon to Thu: 6:30. 9. Riddick Fri: 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


Friday 20 — thursday 26 

Sat and Sun: 1:30, 4. 6:30, 8:30. 
Mon to Thu: 6:30. 8:30. ’Short 
Term 12 Fri: 6, 8. Sat and Sun: 1, 
3:30. 6. 8. Mon to Thu: 6. 8. 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Wednesday 18 — thursday 19 
Lee Daniels' The Butler 7. 

Friday 20 — thursday 26 

9:15. Sat: 4:30. 9:15. Lee Daniels’ The 
Butler Fri: 7. 9:15. Sat: 2:30. 4:40. 7, 
9:15. Sun: 2:30, 4:40. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 

6:30, 9:05. Sun: 2:30, 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 

SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Colchester. 882-1800. sunsetdrlveln.com 

Riddick 7:30 Followed by 2 Guns 10 
Followed by Kick Ass 2 11:45. We’re 
the Millers 7:30 followed by The 
Heat 10 followed by Getaway 11:45. 
The Purge 7:30 followed by The 

11:45. Planes 7:30 followed by 

Jackson: Sea of Monsters 11:45. 

friday 20 — thursday 26 
Riddick 7:30 followed by 2 Guns 
10 followed by Kick-Ass 2 11:45. 

We’re the Millers 7:30 followed by 
The Heat 10 followed by Getaway 
11:45. The Purge 7:30 followed 

Conjuring 11:45. Planes 7:30 
followed by Grown Ups 2 11:45. 

WELDEN THEATRE 


Wednesday 18 — thursday 19 

Lee Daniels' The Butler 7. We’re 
the Millers 7:05. You’re Next 7:10. 

friday 20 — thursday 26 

2:10. 4:30. Lee Daniels’ The Butler 

7. 9:30. Sat and Sun: 2. 7. 9:30. 
Mon to Thu: 7. Riddick Fri: 7:10, 


/IE?/ L00K UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile i i i l e howtimes fl is 




...to New Balance Williston 
and slip into a pair of trail shoes. 
Enjoy the beauty of fall 
hiking in Vermont, and 

get up to $20 

in New Balance Rewards 

with your trail shoe purchase. 


Gilbert & Sullivan's 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE 

h lolidmg pirate comedy brings together 
memorable music and laughter tor the whole family. 

SHOW DATES: 

Wednesday-Saturday, 8 p.m. 

Sept. 25-28, Oct. 2-5 8 Oct. 9-12 
Adults $23 /Children $13 


a i m 

Long River Tai Chi Circle 
Learn Cheng Man-ching 's 
“simplified” Yang-style 
Starts: Wed. Oct. 9 ,h 
9-10 a.m. $65 per month 
Shelburne Town Hall, 

5376 Shelburne Rd, in front of librar 

m 


NEW ON VIDEO 

THE BLING RING*** Sofia Coppola directed this 

THE EAST ***1/2 Director Zal Batmangllj and star 

Skarsgard and Ellen Page. (116 min. PG-13) 

WORLD WAR Z *** We guess you already know 

Kertesz. Marc Forster directed. (118 min. PG-13) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 


High Tech, Low Life 


W (real name: Zhou Shuguang) hears 
about a government cover-up, he’s on the 
case. To mock the official story about a 
young girl’s death — rumor is, she was 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

murdered — he makes a viral video of 
himself on the bridge from which she 
supposedly leapt. Some call it insensitive, 
but Zola gets hits. 

Far away in Beijing, 57-year-old “Tiger 
Temple" (real name: Zliang Shihe) is on 
his own crusade. He’s helped the city's 
homeless find housing and hiked more 
than 1000 kilometers to shoot footage of 
farmland flooded with sewage. 

Zhang started his dangerous career as a 
critic of the government with videos of 
his kitten — because who would censor 
a talking cat? But now his blogging is 
starting to attract real attention... 


cr’^f new balance williston 


New Balance Shoes, Clothing, Accessories and Free 1-on-l Fit Service 

Maple Tree Place | 288-9090 | newbalancewilliston.com | M-F 10-6. Sat 10-7. Sun n-5 


ADIRONDACK 

COAST FESTIVAL 


Wine, Cider & Food Festival 

October 12 

12-8 p.m. 

Crete Civic Center 
Plattsburgh, NY 


ADIRONDACK'?. „ , a 

HANK ,, «»»,e 
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fun stuff 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 

STAY CLASSY, VERMONT .' 4 






Curses, Foiled Again 

While neighboring groups of campers 
at Scotland's Loch Earn argued, Barry 
McCutcheon, 25, who was camping 
between them, asked them to calm 
down, prosecutor John Malpass told a 
Perth court, “and that wasn't received 
kindly.” Then someone in one group 
yelled, “Bring the hatchets." McCutch- 
eon fled but was stabbed in the back 
several times with a hatchet. Inves- 
tigators identified Craig Shaw as the 
attacker after finding a receipt for the 
hatchets that led them to a store sur- 
veillance video, which showed Shaw. 
(Scotland’s STV) 

James Patrick Andrews, 43, tried to 
withdraw money from a Bank of Amer- 
ica ATM in St. Petersburg, Fla., but 
after the machine informed him that 
his account had a negative balance, he 
robbed the bank. Police reported that 
Andrews made off with $1000, but they 
had his photo from the ATM and the 
getaway car’s license number and ar- 
rested him. ( Tampa Bay Times ) 

Revenge of the Dead 

A 51-year-old hunter who shot an elk 
outside Vernal, Utah, was trying to roll 
the 600-to-700-pound animal over 
when one of its antlers punctured his 
neck behind the jaw. Uintah County 
Undersheriff John Larson said the vic- 
tim phoned for help and was airlifted 
to the hospital. (Associated Press) 


Deflated Protest 

After British police stopped a char- 
tered party bus for carrying nine pas- 
sengers instead of the allowed eight, 
driver Bash Ali, 41, objected, pointing 
out that the ninth passenger was actu- 
ally a blow-up doll. Lacking money for 
a lawyer, however, Ali pleaded guilty in 
Manchester court, which ruled “that 
the vehicle was overloaded and that 
they were all human beings.” Ordered 
to pay $688.86 in fines and cost, Ali 
declared, “I have no faith in the justice 
system.” (United Press International) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

Earl Morgan III, 29, tried to kill him- 
self by drilling into his head with a 
power drill, according to police in An- 
derson, Ind. Police official Joel Sand- 
efur said that Morgan was in serious 
condition at an Indianapolis hospital. 
(Associated Press) 

After Steven Lowe, 41, resigned from 
the Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., police 
department because of allegations that 
he impersonated a teenage girl online 
to entice young boys to send him nude 
pictures, authorities said he commit- 
ted suicide by shooting himself in the 
chest “multiple times” with a nail gun. 
(Associated Press) 

Lest We Remember 

Among this year's ill-conceived at- 
tempts to honor the victims of the 9/11 
terrorist attacks: 


• AT&T published a photo on Twit- 
ter and Facebook showing the World 
Trade Center memorial lights through 
an AT&T-enabled smartphone with the 
message, “Never Forget.” After being 
accused of tackiness, the company 
deleted the photo and apologized “to 
anyone who felt our post was in poor 

• The San Diego Marriott Mission Val- 
ley hotel posted a sign in the lobby: “In 
remembrance of those we lost on 9/11, 
the hotel will provide complimentary 
coffee and mini muffins from 8:45 to 
9:15. The hotel apologized to anyone 
who “misunderstood the intent of the 
offer.” 

• Esquire magazine published a photo 
on its website of a World Trade Center 
victim falling from the building next 
to what it said was the wrong copy: 
“Making Your Morning Commute 
More Stylish: Look good on your way 
to work." The magazine pulled the 
photo and apologized. 

• Tumbledown Trails Golf Course out- 
side Madison, Wis., offered a Septem- 
ber 11 special: nine holes (with cart) for 
$9.11. The golf course apologized, said 
it would honor the advertised rates and 
promised to donate a portion of sales 
to the 9/11 Memorial. Noting that this 
is the third year the course has offered 
these rates, general manager Marc 
Watts said, “This is the first time we’ve 
had any negative comments. So many 
people have come in and said, ‘What 


a unique way to put that out there so 
people don't forget.”’ 

• Long Island-based Natasha’s Equine 
Clipping Spa shaved the image of the 
Manhattan skyline on the side of a 
horse, with the World Trade Center 
towers on its hindquarters, and then 
posted the tribute on its Facebook 
page. (Yahoo) 

Slightest Provocation 

A chess match between neighbors got 
out of hand when the host pulled a gun 
and threatened his guest, who fled the 
apartment in Bellevue, Wash. When 
police arrived, the man held them off 
for eight hours before finally waving a 
white flag out the window and surren- 
dering. ( Seattle Times ) 

Walmart clerk Justine Boyd, 46, shot 
and wounded a 56-year-old coworker 
in the store’s liquor section because 
“the defendant was upset that the 
victim got a position in the liquor store, 
an easier cash register,” Winnebago 
County, Wis., prosecutor Scott Ceman 
said. After shooting the victim, Boyd 
returned to her cash register and re- 
sumed working until she was arrested 
and charged. ( Appleton Post-Crescent) 

Douglas Yim, 33, was found guilty 
of shooting and killing a 25-year-old 
friend after the two argued the exis- 
tence of God. Yim was for; Dzuy Duhn 
Phan, against. (Associated Press) 
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tEDr All 


IN AUGUST 2012 PRESIDENT OBAMA 
WARNEP THAT USING CHEMICAL WEAPONS 
WOULP CROSS A “ RED LINE”. NOW 
HE'S CONSIDERING WAR WITH STRIA. 



TURNS OUT "WHAT THE PRE5IDENT SAID 
WAS UNSCRIPTED; A WHITE HOUSE. 
OFFICIAL SAVS* SPONTANEOUS. WTP? 










THE SUPREME LEADER OF OUR 
LAND MASS SAYS A BRIGHT, COLOR- 
FUL INDICATOR OF DEMARCATION 
HAS BEEN CROSSED — AND IT 
MAY BE NECESSARY To RESPOND! 


OUR TOP STORY THIS NANOSECOND 1 . 
THE WIDELY-VILIFIED LEADER OF 
THE REMOTE PROVINCE OF SlRIVH 
HAS REPORTEDLY USED UNAPPROVED 
WEAPONS ON HIS OWN SE NTI ENTS ! 


AS DISTINCT FROM THE | 
APPROVED WEAPONS 
HE HAS ALSO USED ON 
HIS OWN SENTIENTS. 1 | 


BUT PLANS FOR 
ACTION BY THE 
MILITARY CASTE 
| WERE DELAYED— 












ARIES (March 21-April 19): 'IfTaylor Swift is 
going to have six breakups a year" observed 
comedian Bill Maher, 'she needs to write a 
new song entitled 'Maybe Its Me." He was re- 
ferring to Swifts habit of using her romantic 
misadventures to stimulate her lyric-writing 
creativity. With that as your prompt. Aries, 
111 ask you to do some soul-searching about 
your own intimacy issues. How have you 
contributed to the problems you've had in 
getting the love and care you want? What un- 
conscious behavior or conditioned responses 
have undermined your romantic satisfaction, 
and what could you do to transform them? 
The next eight weeks will be prime time to 
revolutionize your approach to relationships. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Philosopher 


Wharton. But she was an Aquarius, 
temperamentally suit 
Many of you Cancerians, on the other hand, 
prefer to emphasize the feather-bed mode. 
I suspect that in the next nine months, 
however, you will be willing and even eager 
to spend more time on the tightrope than is 
customary for you. To get primed for the ex- 
citement, I suggest you revel in some intense 
feather-bed action in the coming weeks. 
Charge up your internal batteries with an ex- 
tra-special deluxe regimen of sweet self-care. 
LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Half of a truth is 
better than no truth at all. right? Wrong! If 
you latch on to the partially accurate story, 
you may stop looking for the rest of the story. 
And then you're liable to make a premature 


tightrope. when you will be ripe. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): In the 
indigenous culture of Hawaii, “mana" refers 
to a spiritual power that may abide in people, 
objects, and natural locations. You can ac- 
quire more of it by acting with integrity and 
excellence, but you might lose some of it if 
your actions are careless or unfocused. For 
instance, a healer who does a mediocre job of 
curing her patients could lose the mana that 
made her a healer in the first place. I believe 
that similar principles hold true for non- 
Hawaiians. All of us have an ever-shifting 
relationship with the primal life force. What’s 
the current state of your own personal supply, 
Sagittarius? Its time to make sure you’re 


practical. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Take a lover 
who looks at you like maybe you are magic." 
says the poet Marty McConnell. Thafs good 
advice, Pisces — not just in regards to your 
intimate relationships, but about all your 
other alliances, too. If you're seeking a friend 
or consultant or business partner or jogging 
companion or new pet, show a preference for 
those creatures who look at you like maybe 
you are magic. You always need to be ap- 
preciated for the sweet mystery and catalytic 
mojo you bring to your partnerships, but you 
especially need that acknowledgment now. 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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have some fun. too! PhotoAbs. 22. □ 




little things In life tmw74. 39. CD 


W5IVLN 

my little girl! rosiecanski. 21. □ 


a good time, tallb'londie. 28. CD 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


for real, then let’s talk. mytum13. 44. Q 


i the fun? spunkychick28. 26. CD 
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interaction. harfeyguy2011. SO. CD 


Acce Ptin G, curious 

meet you! do_make_say_think 33. CD 

person. friendzone123. 45. CD 






DDF and HWP. Sound good? Drop 

' ' d. Lefty-leaning ENFP 


my own cor. catman123. 47. CD 

MEN Aggife^MEN 




Must be DD free, vtplusu 54 



SEVEN DAYS f 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


mrS.looki Ngforpl AYmAtE 

find out! BTW he'll be there to play with 


mirror- VErSEUhUrASEEkShEr 


mAkE mE bl USh AND... 


please. Softpinkblush,85. □ 
fri ENDS for HJN 


INSAtl Abl E. look! Ng for NEw 
ADVENt Ur E 


MEN 


wArrior poEt SEEkS pi AYmAtES 


I oVES mAkl Ng EVEr YoNE VEr Y h App Y 

bilAtlNIoVEr 




offlES 


NEw to thl ScoUpl EISofUN. SExY 


t Atlo N AND 


rE I AxAtio N, fll 
ADVENt Ur E! 




mistress 

maeve 


% 


I went through a breakup a year and a half ago. 
After the dust settled. I discovered that she 
had forgotten to take the vibrator we bought 
together. I didn't contact her to return it at the 
time because I couldn't stomach the thought 
of her using it with someone else. But I also 
couldn't bring myself to just throw it away since 
it was a little over $100 when we bought it. 

I recently came across it while packing up to 
move out of state. The ex and I have tentative 
plans to meet up for coffee before I relocate — 
should I bring it to her? At this point it might 
just be weird to even bring it up. But I still feel 
bad just tossing it. Is there a recycling program 
for these things? Should I keep it. clean it and 
use it for future endeavors? WWMMD (What 
Would Mistress Maeve Do)? 



Dr YSpEII NEEDS to b E biok EN! 


feel free to talk to me! I adySyl. 24. Q 


SExwANtED 




SEEki Ng SUmmEr fUN 


SExY Sport 



Att ENtiVE. Explor AtiVEIoVEr 


SEEki Ng A rE I Atio N Ship 




biSExUAI Sw EEti E 


side of life. Willing to try most 

I ittlebear. 38 


loVEto EAt pUSSY 




seeking the same, nhvtcplio, 45. □ 




play with too. Want to try a couple 

Up for Athr EESomE? 




I admire your commitment to a green sex life, 
but like your former relationship, some things 
are not made for recycling. While there's a 
website out there claiming to be a sex toy 
recycling business, with no phone number or 
address. I'm afraid it's a joke. 

Some things are meant to be thrown away. 
Yes. you could sterilize it and use it with another 
partner — but no amount of sex-toy cleaner can 
eliminate emotional residue. Plus. I can almost 
guarantee she has forgotten about the toy. If 
she made no mention of it during the breakup, 
or in the year and a half since. I wouldn't 
recommend handing it to her over two cups of 
medium roast at Uncommon Grounds (even if 
it's in a reusable shopping bag). 

So. WWMMD? It sounds like you're getting 
out of Dodge, so why not use this memory-laden 
vibe as your final kiss-off to Vermont? Make it 
the last thing you ceremoniously toss in the bin 
before you shut the door behind you. If you're 
seeking a fresh start in greener pastures, you 
have to be willing to let go of the past, starting 
with this vibrator. 

njibii^witkuou, 




Need advice? 

email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



MIDDLEBURY UPS AGWAY, MR. Ai 


Vt. You: Mon. Me: Woman. A911618 
CITY MARKET. WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 13 


WARM FUZZY 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911616 


13. 2013. Where: North Winooski Street 

Woman. Me: Man. 0911615 


MAN WITH THE FAMOUS NAME 

long. When: Thursday. September 12. 2013. 
Where: BTV. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911614 

RED-STRAPPED WEDGES IN WILLISTON 

On 9/12 at Allen Brook School I was traling behind 

Thursday, September 12. 2013. Where: Allen 
Brook School. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911613 

SEXY BLONDE AT RADIO BEAN 

Bean. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911612 
SHARON. I THINK OF YOU 

Where: Maple St. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911611 
THOMAS THE BUS DRIVER 

town. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911610 
BEAUTIFUL FULL EYES. CITY HALL 

Street right by the Whiskey Room (City Hall 

see this! When: Tuesday. September 10. 

2013. Where: City Hall Park/Whiskey Room/ 
College SL You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911609 


isPb 


■ ■ k If you've been 

spied, go online 
V to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


POOPAC © JAMJAM BAKESHOP 

Street You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911588 
OUT OF MIND EXPERIENCE PARTY 

My treat. Selective Taste When: Thursday. 
Party. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911587 


ALPINE SHOP HOTTIE 

Alpine Shop. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911608 
A DELICIOUS BROWNIE 

To the guy driving the 18 wheeler for UPS on 9/06. 

2013. Where: ferry. You: Mam Me: Woman. 0911607 
IN MY BED/HEAD 

blue sheets. You: Man. Me: Woman. O911606 
HOT PINK B-BALL SNEAKERS 

Edge. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911605 
BRIGHT SMILE AT CHILI'S 

Chills. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911604 
ROSE-LIPPED CITY MARKET STOCK GIRL 

When: Friday, September 6. 2013. Where: City 

MAPLEFIELDS. WILLISTON ROAD 

the wallet at Maplefields on Williston Road on 

8, 2013. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911602 
TO YOUR GIRL ON THE SIDE 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911600 


RED-HAIRED RAPUNZEL 

Friday, September 6, 2013. Where: Ri Ra Pub. 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911599 


FOR YOU 

Where: in my life. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911S98 
MAKING ME LAUGH ATI/2 

1/2 Lounge. You: Man. Me: Man. 0911597 
IRAOI TURKEY OR TIBETAN TOFU? 

AMAZING GRANDMA IN DUXBURY 


BEAUTY AT STARBUCKS 


Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911594 
MORNING SMILES ON RIVERSIDE ROUTE 

Riverside bus. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911593 


NORTH END BEAUTY AND HANK 

North End. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 0911591 
BAD DRIVER IN WILLISTON 

Dunkin' Donuts in Williston on 9/4/2013, You 


Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911S89 


downtown mall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911586 
DEDICATED. INVOLVED. LOVING FATHER 

: Man. Me: Woman. 0911585 


STATE TROOPER NORTHBOUND 

Monday, September 2. 2013. Where: 89 North 
before Shelburne. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911584 

SAW YOU AT TOBY KEITH! 

Keith concert. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911583 
GLAD YOU LIKED THE POUTINE 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911580 
TRIPLETHREAT 

Morrisville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911579 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 





Scan this page 
with the free 
Layar app 
(see p.9) to 
hear how. 
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Get hired — and inspired! 
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CAREERS • EDUCATION • NETWORKING 


October 18 &19 


iM-5PM & SAT. 10AM-3P 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIU 
IWNTOWN BURLINGTO 


Charles got a job 
at the Tech Jam! 


Meet some of Vermont’s fastest 
growing and most innovative firms 

Apply for a job or an internship 

Bring your tech-savvy teens 
to check out Vermont-made video 
games and robotics demos 

Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 

H techjamvt.com 

facebook.com/techjamvt 

twitter.com/techjamvt 
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